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For the year 1917 South Carolina led the nation in the matter 
of crop valuation per acre. The total proceeds of the farm year 
aggregated $389,000,000 against $153,000,000 for the year 1916. 
This means that each acre under cultivation produced crops to 
the value of $63. 

There are several reasons for the marked increase in the value 
of the crops. One is that the price of cotton took such a tremend- 
ous bound, but it must not be forgotten that South Carolina pro- 
duced an enormous corn crop. South Carolina has been repre- 
sented to the world as a one-crop State, whereas the South, and 
South Carolina as a part, produced one- fourth of the grain crop 
of the United States in 1917. 

A GREIAT YBAR. 

Millions were made in South Carolina in 1917. It was a great 
year for all classes of industry in the State. The year did not 
open auspiciously for the farmers, for the small grain crop was 
badly affected by unfavorable weather, but the cotton and com 
and tobacco crops were abundant. The textile industry had its 
greatest year. All other lines of manufacture appear to have 
prospered. 

It was a year of most unusual conditions, because of this coun- 
try being forced into the war. Labor was badly unsettled, partic- 
ularly upon the farms. In the early summer there was a migra- 
tion of negro workmen to the munition plants and to the other 
great industrials in the North and the Middle West. This was 
due to the inducement of prospective higher wages. The farms 
also felt, during the later summer, the appeal of higher wages 
for temporary employment offered by the builders of military can- 
tonments at Columbia, Greenville, Spartanburg, Augusta, Ga., 
and Charlotte, N. C. In the aggregate, this was a help to the 
farming classes of the State, although there are individual cases 
where farms were practically abandoned. 

Such unusual conditions are likely to occur again. This is an 
era of tremendous activity, and upon a titanic scale. We do not 
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know what the future has in store, and this department earnestly 
appeals to the industrial workers of the State to get a firm grip 
upon themselves and not to be stampeded. The textiles face a 
trying period, for the lure of the farm is strong. The farms face 
a critical situation, for the invitation of government work is most 
enticing. All classes of workmen are expected to undertake that 
which is best for the government, but at the same time to remem- 
ber that the government will profit most if men keep on doing 
that which they know how to do best. 

THE FABimSR'S LIBERATION. 

When we consider the privations and almost pitiable degrada- 
tion of the tenant farmer and his dependents, who has the heart 
not to rejoice in this great liberation that has come to them? Men 
have paid debts which through all of their adult lifetime had held 
them shackled to the plow handles. It is not ignoble to be a farm 
laborer, but to be forced to spend one's lifetime between the fur- 
rows, with no prospect for the little ones coming on in one's foot- 
steps, is indeed a pitiable state of existence. It is the restriction, 
the enforced poverty that grinds. 

The new condition in which the workingman in South Carolina, 
freed from debt, finds himself is not unlike the story that is told 
of a gallant English officer who had been in the trenches for 
months. Danger had no terrors for him. Death and the chances 
of Death had become a monotonous routine. One day as he lay 
in the mud facing the enemy firing line, insensible to danger and 
inured to discomfort, a comrade officer crawled up beside him and 
said, "Eeport to headquarters at once, to be assigned to the Amer- 
ican mission." 

Coming with such suddenness, the summons seemed like a 
reprieve from heaven. And yet in a moment the Briton's entire 
mental processes experienced a violent change. Where but a 
moment before he mocked at Death — ^because he thought that 
Death was indeed but his lot, he now feared that some grisly- 
handed Fate would snatch from him the opportunity to get away 
for a spell from the terrible experiences of the bloody terrain. 
Oh, if he could but survive to get back to the zone of Safety. He 
had never craved for an extension of his allotted span of life, but 
now how earnestly he sought to avoid any angle of danger. 
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So it has been with the "one-horse farmer" of South Carolina. 
With courage and dogged persistence he has stuck to the furrow. 
From one year's end to another he had existed, that was all. 
Sometimes there was a little schooling for his children, occasion- 
ally a new dress for the brave little woman at home. And how 
scant were the comforts and how rare the embellishments of that 
home. The floors, innocent of any kind of covering, the furniture 
of the dieapest, the food devoid of any variety, and the walls 
shamelessly bare of any prints or pictures that would lift the eyes 
that so long had been furrow bent 

NO OVIESRDBAWS PIOTUKE. 

Imagine the change in mental perspective in this man and his 
family when he came into the realization of the fact that he had 
been summoned into the safety zone, away from the cankering 
cares of poverty and the chains of debt. How eagerly he accepted 
the commission and pushed forward to his freedom. 

For this is no overdrawn picture. In this war to make the 
world "free for democracy" one of the incidental blessings has 
been to make thousands of South Carolina farmers free of debt 
There are too many individual cases that might be recited for any 
one to challenge the statement that 30-oent cotton has set the "one- 
horse farmer" free. 

Ever since it was committed to this Department to have an over- 
sight of certain of the broader features of agricultural develop- 
ment in the State, it has been the endeavor of him who was in 
charge to hold up a picture of hope to the plodding man of the 
plow. The Department has sought to show that farming was not 
a mere chance allotment to a place in life, but that every farmer 
who would farm along common-sense lines could expect to gain 
that freedom which the awful cataclysm of war has wrought — 
almost overnight. 
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A MAGNIFICENT SHOWINa 



TABIiS M. — ^PBapUCnON AN1> VAIiUATION OP THE TEN IMAS>lSCt 

CaROPS FOR THE YEARS 1916 AND 1917. 

1916. 1916. 1917. 1917. 

Corn, bushels 32,008,000 $36,169,000 43,947,000 $84,378,000 

Wheat, bushels 2,226,000 4,207,000 1,838,000 5,330,000 

Oats, boshes 9,000,000 7,200,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 

Rye, bushels 98,000 181,000 170,000 434,000 

Irish Potatoes 750,000 1,312,000 1,440,000 3,024,000 

Sweet Potatoes, bus. . 5,676,000 4,825,000 7,600,000 7,904,000 

Tobaooo, pounds 20,280,000 2,839,000 51,120,000 11,809,000 

Hay, tons 332,000 5,544,000 280,000 5,768,000 

Cotton, bales 932,000 91,319,000 1,235,000 175,370,000 

Peanuts, bushels 450,000 594,000 450,000 1,012,000 



$159,190,000 $301,029,000 
The value of the cotton seed crop was more than $80,000,000. 

TABIiE N.— INDUSTRIES— VAIiUE OF ANNUAIi PRODUCT 
1916 AND 1917. 

1916. 1917. 

Bakery Products $839,272 $1,394,930 

Boxes, Baskets, Brooms, etc 1,480,708 2,106,329 

Brick and Ttte. ; 585,647 694,907 

Canneries 115,892 226,905 

Carriages and Wagons 307,386 365,905 

dothing 324,248 542,437 

Coffins and Caskets 106,407 132,349 

Confectionery 333,643 471,531 

Creameries 57,080 62,473 

Electricity 4,135,218 4,934,993 

FertiUzer 8,647,366 14,482,931 

Flour and Grist MiUs. . 2,200,844 5,008,929 

Foundries and Machine Shops. 3,822,948 4,149,530 

Furniture, Telephone, etc 191,540 323,535 

Gas 216,487 247,226 

Glass 148,000 176,000 

Harness, IJeather Goods, etc 91,000 

Ice 972,811 1,024,540 

Immber and Timber Products 12,641,292 16,218,337 

Mattress and Spring Beds, etC; 136,000 132,618 

Minerals and Soda Waters. 2,003,071 2,360,577 

Mines and Mining 521,197 637,691 

Monuments and Stones 677,350 638,026 

Oil MiUs (Cotton Seed) 15,162,351 20,172,715 

Patent Medicine and Comipounds 276,140 376,505 

Printing and Publisihing 1,765,692 1,866,601 

Rubber Seals and Stampa 10,711 27,600 

Saddlery and Harness, Shoes, etc 78,239 

Textiles 109,462,693 155,901,909 

Tobacco and Cigara 1,008,652 1,131,488 

Turpentine and Rosin, etc 378,303 667,164 

Total $168,617,788 $236,567,681 
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fri7i>£:nc£, not profligacy. 

The farmer has been set free from debt, or thousands of them 
have been, yet they cannot expect to continue in the enjoyment of 
that blessed state of being if they fail to respond to the demand of 
the government to exercise prudence in getting out of the trenches 
and back upon the protected zone of financial security. They 
may be gassed by habits of extravagance, they may be bombed by 
notions of high living. The farmers who have been liberated must 
not grow careless, or some quick turn in the conditions in the long 
war which they have fought may again enslave them to liens and 
mortgages and interest charges. 

The farmer of a right should make his home happier, more 
attractive, more elevating, as the means are given to him, but he 
is taking great risks with the enemy that has been his master if 
he yields too readily to the persuasiveness of all sorts of agents 
and vendors. The farmer who diversifies his crops will have the 
opportunity for the greatest diversity of honorable pleasure. 

JBACH MAN'S KESPONSIBUjITr. 

The question is not only ho^ rich is the country or the State, 
but is each farmer and every workingman getting his share — and 
holding on to it ? Is he doing business right and profitably ? The 
farmer must produce and contribute, to enjoy and keep his share 
of prosperity. 

The South is not only a cotton country ; it is a great grass coun- 
try, and it is also a grain country. 

The South has in the Southern cowpea and the soy bean a 
renovator of the soil superior even to clover in the Northern fields. 

The South raises all of the pecans that enter the market, save 
those that come from California. We also raise peanuts in large 
quantities. 

From these States come an ever- increasing production of early 
vegetables, of winter vegetables, of early fruits. A greater variety 
of tropical fruits is reaching larger markets every year. 

Canning is spreading in all directions. The raising of early 
tomatoes alone has become a vast industry in different sections of 
the South ; so with early vegetables of every kind that can get into 
the Eastern markets and bring fair prices with the consent of the 
transfK)rtation companies. 

Fruit growing is becoming a vast industry throughout the 
South. So is the raising of poultry, the raising of hogs, cattle 
and other food products. 
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In short, the slogan of the State Department of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Industries is today unchanged from what it has 
been for fifteen years— DIVERSIFY. 

Poverty does not destroy virtue, nor yet does wealth bestow it. 
Our people have been virtuous while poor; now that the farming 
classes are becoming independent, in truth, there is no reason why 
they should be less virtuous, less prudent. It is to be hoped and 
expected that the tragic uncertainty of these times will cause the 
farming classes of this State to be provident, far-seeing. They 
should not become prodigal and profligate. There was a ten- 
dency thereto in the early fall of 1917, but we believe that the 
first enthusiasm over the new toy has passed and that the farming 
classes feel greatly a great responsibility and will rise in dignity 
and understanding to do their share to develop the State. 

The farmer must prove himself into the full stature of a man 
in these next few months, terrible and exhausting as they may 
prove. This department takes no stock in the scornful insinua- 
tions of some Northern critics that the farmer is avoiding full 
responsibility in this war. The farmer will do what is right when 
he knows the facts, but he has been slow at all times to form his 
conclusions, and he will not avoid his full responsibility nor wish 
to lighten it at the expense of other classes. 

use; of ferthjIzeh. 

The farmer has had his eyes glued too closely to the soil. Soil 
and toil have been synonymous with him. But he is getting a 
new vision now, and he is appreciating the bigness of his respon- 
sibility and the greatness of his opportunity. He is thinking now 
as he has never thought before. He wishes to put his business 
upon a budget system — ^yet how hard this is to do ! If labor were 
certain, if climate were unvarying, if seed were true to type, if 
fertilizer were available and dependable— what a Utopia the farm 
would be ! The first difiiculty that the farmer faces is getting 
dependable labor. Next is his fertilizer account. 

With fertilizer prices approximately 60 per cent, .higher this 
season than last year, the question of increased production is going 
to be quite a problem. This is exceptionally true when the labor 
situation is added to the other difficulties which are confronting 
the farmers and to overcome these the co-operation of the busi- 
ness world will be exceptionally beneficial. 
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It will be absolutely essential to economical production for the 
farmers to use an adequate amount of suitable fertilizer for the 
respective crops, and unless this is done, even the high prices 
which are prevailing for cotton, corn and other products, will not 
compensate the farmers for the time, labor and money they will 
put into their enterprises. 

NTSED OF HANI>BOOK. 

We confidently expect that at the conclusion of the war there 
will be greater attention paid to the South than there has ever 
been. The South has suffered because of the fact that its repute 
as a cotton producer has overshadowed all of the other resources 
and capabilities of the South. Elsewhere in this report we show 
that the South, in addition to growing cotton which cannot he 
produced elsewhere on the continent^ can do its full part toward 
providing food for the world. The South has great harbors, 
unutilized inland waterways; vast latent potentiality in water 
power; great forests of hardwood as well as of pine and cypress, 
ores and kaolins, marls and granites in inexhaustible quantity. 
The attention of the United States will be directed toward the 
South as never before. 

The embargo of sectionalism will have been lifted, and the 
South, with its resources, will appear in a new light before the 
republic. Already there are movements of colonists from the 
Northwest to the coast counties of the State. Already they are 
sending back the good news that here in the South may be grown 
two and sometimes three crops a year on the same piece of ground, 
while in the frozen Northwest the farmers are snowbound for 
months and can harvest but one crop a year. 

The Department thinks that this is the time for the organiza- 
tion of our citizens into a company to promote the colonizing of 
lands in this State, rich, but going to waste. We further recom- 
mend the publication of a handbook setting forth the State's 
resources. 

liABOR'S PROTECTION. 

f 

President Wilson has urged that the labor laws be unchanged 
during the progress of the war, that women and children be given 
every protection by law, for the women will be called uppn to take 
up much of the work that the men have had to throw down. This 
Department endorses this splendid sentiment and urges the great- 
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est vigilance for the protection of the classes that need protection. 
The Commissioner endorses also the ideals of Colonel Watson, 
expressed in his last message to the working people, in his annual 
report published one year ago : 

"It should be the purpose of the State, as I have said in 
preceding reports, to make these wage earners more efficient, 
to provide such working conditions that health and strength 
be maintained, and prolonged, and to provide the educa- 
tional facilities that will make each human machine a 
machine of greater earning capacity and productive power. 
The State owes it to its future citizenship that every human 
being bom within its confines shall be given a chance — ^shall 
be permitted to come to citizenship, to manhood, to woman- 
hood, with at least the privilege, enforced if not obtainable 
otherwise, of laboring under healthful conditions, and with 
safeguards for life and limb in the passing from childhood 
to manhood and womanhood, and, above all, improving the 
brain. 

"To my mind there is no function of the government of 
more vital concern to posterity, and to the future welfare of 
the commonwealth, than the intelligent conservation of the 
human resources of the State. It is of greater concern to the 
State's prosperity that the human machine should be safe- 
guarded and brought to greater efficiency than that the nat- 
ural resources — those of the soil, the forest and the mines — 
should receive the fostering care of the government." 

The world is well-nigh turned topsy-turvey, and there are sev- 
eral dangers into which we are too prone to slip — ^the letting down 
in our support of educational institutions and the loosening of the 
restrictions for the protection of working women and children. 

FABMPAPiai. 

South Carolina long has needed a distinctive publication for 
the farmers of this State. Farm papers published in other States 
are very useful in a general way, but they do not bring home the 
message quite closely enough. South Carolina needs a farm 
paper. The publication of the Carolina Farmer and Stochrnan 
was commenced in Columbia in December. From the subject mat- 
ter and general appearance of its first issue, we are inclined to 
believe it will fill the want long felt in this State. 
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AUTDMOBHiES ON FARMS. 



It is estimated that farmers own one-half of the automobiles in 
the United States. If buying continue at the present rate, it will 
not be long until they will own three-fourths of them. There are 
some people who think that the farmer has no business to own an 
automobile. The town man can figure how it is economy for him 
to own a car, but he cannot concede the same privilege to the 
farmer. As a matter of fact, the farmer is a business man. It 
requires a better head to be a successful farmer than it does to be 
successful in almost any other line of business. We would cau- 
tion the farmer against extravagance and gullibility, but if farm 
uses require an automobile, get one. The first thing to get is 
land, and be sure to hold on to it. Then get other things as the 
necessity arises. Be sure you need an automobile and go ahead. 

OUR NATIONAIi SOUIi. 

With all of its misery and degradation, war will not be without 
its blessiiigs. Our national character had become adipose tissue 
and needed hardening. Our national ideals had become too 
steeped in commercialism and selfishness. War desolates, but it 
brings into action latent qualities of the human soul, fortitude, 
sacrifice, unselfishness and love of country. There will be revealed 
to our own country undreamed of greatness, not in sordid wealth 
alone, but in courage and nationality. 

It has been said that we are finding our national soul, and every 
soul must have a destiny. The greater the effort we make, the 
greater will be our triumph. The greater our triumph in a tem- 
poral way, the greater our opportunity in the parliament of 
nations. As the soul of America will emerge purified by trials 
and strengthened by accomplishment, so will the individual 
American become greater in his sphere of usefulness. 

This wonderful effect is sure to be reflected in the every-day 
life of our working classes. Their work will not be mere drudg- 
ery. "Pay day" will not be to them the one happy event. But 
they will go about their tasks in cheerfulness, inspired by the 
knowledge that their country needs them and that their labor is 
not for a vain thing or in vain. 

CHANGBS IN 15 YSARS. 

What vast changes have been wrought in the mental attitude 
of the farmers themselves and in the physical appearance of the 
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farms of South Carolina since this Department first began its 
work. The farmers who were set in their ways, and slow to 
accept innovations, have accepted the new order of applying^ 
science to agriculture, and the results have been wonderful. 
Science after all is but the application of tested and approved 
principles, and principles are arrived at by the common sense 
methods of experience. School book farmers were regarded with 
but slight tolerance when the Department began to bring experts 
here, but today the farmers are not only receptive — they are 
eager to learn. This is illustrated in no w^ay more forcibly than 
in the wonderful success of the Agricultural Department of Clem- 
son College. This "farmers' institution" showed a tendency to 
drift away from its original definitions and to become solely a 
technical institution. But there came a change in its perspective, 
and the farmer's son is being educated back to the old home 
place. The achievements in 1917 of the Agricultural Department 
of Clemson and the correlated work of Dr. W. W. Long in the 
extension field were remarkable. Millions of dollars in values 
have been added to the production of the State because men have 
taken up common sense farming and have given it a fair trial. 
This influence is gradually spreading to the remote comers of the 
State. The impractical farmer is he who knows it all. The 
State Department can claim no patent right upon the plan of 
diversification, but can point with pardonable pride to what has 
been achieved since Jerry Moore, a boy encouraged by this 
Department, made a world's record in com growing. 

Within the short life of this Department great changes have 
been wrought. Farmers came to town for their mail. Every- 
body pulled fodder. The telephone line was a mystery. Nobody 
sprayed orchards. A silo was a word in a foreign language. 
Cotton was selling for five cents a pound and the farmer was 
indifferent about hauling the seed to town. There were no elec- 
tric or gas lights in farm houses, and running water was not 
regarded as necessary to the home. The acme of attainment was 
the lightning rod and the cottage organ. 

The farmer has waked up and is trying to get the best for his 
home. The humble hen has become an aristocrat, and the farmer, 
with pigs, is on the road to fortune. The cattle tick has been 
driven down into one corner of the State and every farmer has 
free mail delivery at his door, taking his dairy products to town 
and bringing home the latest jazz music records from the phono- 
graph store. 
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FARAfSRS LIVE AT HOME. 



In trying to drive home to the farmers the big idea that iiiej 
must become independent, the late Commissioner in many of his 
speeches used this flippant but forcible illustration: 

"The South Carolina farmer gets up at the alarm of a Con- 
necticut clock, buttons his Chicago suspenders to Detroit over- 
alls, washes his face with Cincinnati soap in a Pennsylvania 
pan, sits down to a Grand Eapids table, eats Chicago meat and 
Tennessee flour cooked with Kansas lard on a St. Louis stove, 
puts a New York bridle on a Kentucky mule fed with Iowa corn, 
plows a farm covered by an Ohio mortgage with a Massachusetts 
plow. He sits down to dinner in a Kalamazoo chair, eats beets, 
tomatoes, com and sweet potatoes grown and canned in New 
Jersey. When bedtime comes he reads a chapter from a Bible 
printed in Boston, crawls under a blanket made in New York, 
only to be kept awake by a dog — ^the only home product of his 
South Carolina farm." 

There is a world of homely philosophy in that lesson, and it 
awakened the farmers to a realization of the fact that they were 
drifting — and that drifting is doing down stream. The lesson 
of diversifying and of producing at home has been learned by 
some, but it is now being brought home most forcibly. The 
appearance of the boll weevil upon the frontier of the State has 
alarmed the people into an awakened receptivity. But there is 
a greater and more impelling factor. In a recent appeal Mr. 
McAdoo, the marvelously successful Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Director Greneral of the railway activities, has pointed out a 
new reason why South Carolina farmers must produce at home 
the bulk of the things which South Carolina must use. 

"One of the great tasks confronting the American people," 
said Mr. McAdoo, "is that of improving and making thoroughly 
efficient their railroad transportation system. The people of the 
South, and especially the farmers, are in the habit of using the 
transportation system of the country, to a degree that is highly 
uneconomic and unnecessary, for the purpose of transporting 
food and feed from other parts of the United States because they 
do not produce enough foodstuffs and feedstuffs for themselves. 

"I wish to urge upon the people of the South, and especially 
the fanners, to do everything possible during the next, year to 
relieve the strain on the railroad agencies of the nation by pro- 
ducing their own food and feed crops." 
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THE COTTON CROP. 



With the possible exception of five counties, every county in 
South Carolina produced more cotton in 1917 than in 1916, and 
the State has had more cash money than ever in its history. The 
short crop in Texas and Arkansas caused the price to soar, and 
South Carolina for once was in luck. No county in the State had 
a notable falling oflf in the amount of cotton grown, not a thou- 
sand bales, and the total increase for the State was more than 
200,000 bales. At the time that this is written the latest ginners 
reports are not available. Those counties which have had the 
most phenomenal increase are : Aiken, 4,000 bales, in round num- 
bers; Barnwell, 13,400; Berkeley, 5,600; Calhoun, 7^00; Charles- 
ton, 5,400 ; Chesterfield, 3,200 ; Clarendon, 15,000, or about 80 per 
cent, increase; Colleton, 6,000, or 50 per cent.; Darlington, 13,000, 
most of which was long staple cotton bringing a fabulous price ; 
Dillon, 6,000; Dorchester, 6,000; Florence, 15,000; Hampton, 
4,000 ; Kershaw, 5,000 ; ^^aurens, 4,000 ; Lee, 13,000, or 80 per cent. ; 
Lexington, 4,000; Marlboro, 17,000; Orangeburg, 21,000; Sum- 
ter, 12,000; Williamsburg, 13,000, or more than 100 per cent. 
This gain is due to the fact that the crop in many counties was 
ruined in 1916, first by drought and them by freshets. The cost 
of the 1917 crop was not so very much greater, for the farmers 
have learned since 1914 how to make a little fertilizer go a long 
way. Yet, at an average price per pound of 29 cents, there was 
no great profit made, as detractors of the South would have the 
world believe. 

Discussing the question of fixing the price of cotton, W. W. 
Morrison, of New Orleans, gives some figures that throw some 
interesting and important light on the subject. Going back to 
the year 1913, the year next preceding the first year of the war, 
Mr. Morrison finds that the average price of cotton was 13^ 
cents, and at 30 cents a pound at the time the article was written, 
the advance was 125 per cent. During the same time other stand- 
ard commodities have advanced as follows: Bacon ribs, 175%; 
leaf lard, 150% ; corn meal, 240% ; flour, 125% ; oats, 155% ; com, 
225%; wheat, 145%; farm implements, 200%; standard cotton 
goods, 300%; standard woolen goods, 200%; standard shoes. 
100%. This is war time and all that, but in the light of these 
figures, it would seem to us that those who think cotton is too 
high are a bit unreasonable, to say the least of it. 
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LAND IS TH£ BASIS. 



Our young men are now going to the war, and it may appear 
untimely to be thinking of what shall be done for them when 
they return. But we must plan years ahead, or suffer the conse- 
quences. We are now paying dearly for our lack of military 
preparedness, and we must consider our agricultural prepared- 
ness now — or pay for it later. Land is the basis of all values. 
Land is the basis of all enterprises. Columbus sailed away not 
to find religious freedom, but more land for the teeming millions 
that even 100 years ago were crowding Europe. Land is also the 
fundamental basis of all wars. Territory, it is called in diplo- 
macy, but really it is but land after all. Mexico's revolution, 
under Madero, had a laudable purpose, to wrest the land from 
those who unlawfully possessed it. The Bolsheviki in Eussia 
are able to appeal to the people because they declare for a redis- 
tribution of land. In all history land has been fundamental. 
The children of Israel, after a nomadic existence of forty years, 
were led into a land of plenty. The Federal Government is 
inquiring into the practicability of a back-to-the-land movement 
for our soldiers returning from the war. This sort of agitation 
is along the right line. However, the question of cold cash is to 
be considered. 

There is yet considerable unused land in the United States, but, 
for the most part, it is unimproved. Every farmer knows that in 
the improvement of land a prime requisite is, if not a great deal, 
then a certain amount of working capital. From what we under- 
stand of the present army pay bill, even with savings at a maxi- 
mum, the returned soldier will hardly be fitted for a flying start 
at the farming business. 

There are tens of thousands of acres of arable land in South 
Carolina that are tenantless. We urge that the State government 
give close consideration to the back-to-the-land movement. Not 
in sentimentality, nor yet in a socialistic way, but practically. It 
would be a great investment for the State to have a resurvey of all 
the lands within the State. This could be arranged on a con- 
tingent basis. In every county, no doubt, could be found engi- 
neers willing to make surveys, provided they are given a per- 
centage of taxes collected from lands now not upon the tax books, 
aggregating tens of thousands of acres. This survey would sei^e 
the further purpose of locating available lands for colonization 
purposes. 

2— A. c. I. 
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Far-seeing persons must realize that after the war idle men 
should be planted upon idle land. No one would set a hen upon 
more eggs than she could cover, and no farmer should undertake 
to cultivate more acres than he can make productive to the maxi- 
mum percentage. A system of bringing the man to the farm 
must be worked out, and the idle acres made to produce. We 
have been spreading our farming on too thin. Our efforts should 
be made intensive. The soldiers coming home from the war will 
bring new ideas as to how to farm properly, for every acre in 
Europe mijgt bear its burden, and as Europe is today, thus v^e 
may be a century hence. 

free: from cattle tick. 

South Carolina will celebrate a victory achieved, or rather a 
success assured, in 1918. On the 1st of December it is expected 
to have the State free from cattle tick. This is considered an 
omen of good times ahead, and the fulfillment of the work of five 
years, under the direction of Dr. W. K. Lewis, representing the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington, will be made a great 
occasion. 

The work was promoted by the Federal government, but the 
State acted in co-operation. In other ways will this be a notable 
year in live stock development in South Carolina. But the peo- 
ple as a whole are not yet fully awake to the possibilities of this 
section, and it is only the leading thinkers who are trying to do 
things. They have met with many difficulties and discourage- 
ments, but at last they appear to be seeing the promising light 
of a better day. 

SALE OF GUERNSEYS. 

On the 30th of January there was held in Lee County, at the 
home of Col. Robert M. Cooper, a sale of imported Guernsey cat- 
tle, the first occasion of the kind and the first sale of pure bred 
cattle in the history of the State. It was in many ways a remark- 
able and memorable occasion. There were 40 imported heifers, 
brought from the Isle of Guernsey and vouched for by the 
National Guernsey Breeders' Association. The sum total received 
from the sale of these heifers was $10,945. The lowest price 
paid was $210 and the highest was $420. There were buyers from 
many counties in the State as well as from Georgia and North 
Carolina. G. L. Mcintosh, of Dovesville, Darlington County, 
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bought eight head, paying the top price for two of them, $420 
each. 

The Lee County Breeders' Association, under whose auspices 
the sale was made, has pure bred bulls and the purpose of the 
association is to introduce a pure bred stock into the State and to 
spread the growing of pure bred cattle. The Guernsey is regarded 
by some as having a better constitution than the Jersey and is a 
good milk giver. It would not have been possible for this sale to 
have been held if it had not been for the fact that the State has 
practically been rid of the Texas fever tick. The attendance at 
the sale would have been very much larger but for the miserable 
weather, but the object lesson has had its effect. 

The dairying industry in Lee County is being given a lot of 
consideration and the farmers realize that they must have the 
best cattle to get the best results. The farmers have established 
a community creamery. It is realized that this State has benefited 
inmieasurably by the eradication of the tick and nowhere is this 
fact so apparent as in the upper tier of counties, where the first 
work was done. 

BALE OF DUROCS. 

In Columbia in March will be a sale of pure bred Durocs, when 
the State Live Stock Association helds its meeting. These hogs 
will be guaranteeed by the State Duroc Breeders' Association, and 
the Association of America. A Poland China sale was held 
recently at Greenwood and some fine specimens of pure bred hogs 
were sold, at an average of $129 per head. 

IiIV£ STOCK ASSOCIATION. 

The State Live Stock Association's meetings should have better 
attendance. The old guard has made a gallant fight to keep it 
going, but the association needs about 5,000 members. Isn't that 
entirely reasonable? It should have a paid secretary resident in 
Columbia to promote the breeding of live stock and to effect sales 
and exchanges. The membership really is not over 50, and the 
average attendance even smaller. T. O. Lawton, of Garnett, is the 
secretary. He is one of the moving spirits in the Brighton Agri- 
cultural Club, a remarkable organization which holds a meeting 
the last Friday in every month and has a social ^nd business ses- 
sion that accomplishes a great amount of good for that section of 
the State, on the lower Savannah River side. 
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It is not possible in a short statement to go into the results of 
experiments in this State in cattle breeding, but the results have 
more than justified the expenditures and the prospects are naost 
encouraging. Kress, the well-known "5-and-lO-cent-store" man, 
has bought a large estate near Yemassee, in Hampton County, and 
has thereon an investment of about $50,000. Buckfield lodge, as 
his place is known, consists of two old rice plantations, and aflfords 
wonderful and bountiful pasturage. There are more than 600 
head of Angus on the range, half of whom are full blooded stock. 
The manager, J. E. Clancy, is putting in 75 miles of drain tiling, 
and otherwise improving the place. Recently a carload of culls 
was sold at a good figure, but the effort of the Buckfield farm is 
to breed cattle and not to raise for the market alone. 

A joint stock company has recently been formed for the purpose 
of putting in an initial herd of 500 Herefords at Foreston, in 
Clarendon County. The promoters will grow forage crops this 
spring and bring the cattle on when the range is in readiness. 
This range is in the eastern part of the county on the Black River, 
and has been freed from cattle tick. 

The Camden Beef Farms at Lugoff, in Kershaw County, is one 
of the pioneer large cattle ranches in the State. This is under 
the able management of Louis I. Guion, who has about 400 or 500 
head of Herefords. He started with a much smaller herd, of 
course. He culls out every year, but has a great herd of beautiful 
beef cattle. 

S. D. Cross, of Chester, is another who has been very successful 
in growing beef cattle, although he has been in the business many- 
years and at the outset it was not all profit by any means. A. H. 
Miller at Greer, in Greenville County, has done well with the Red 
Polls, and has a beautiful herd. T. J. Kinard, of Ninety- Six, has 
a fine herd of Angus, and also of Ayreshires. E. G. Palmer, of 
Ridgeway, has a herd of Devons, that well known dual purpose 
cattle. 

RETURNS ARE HEAVY. 

The breeding of fine dairy cattle in this State has been going on 
for years and the stock is gradually improving. Beef cattle rais- 
ing is somewhat of a new industry. It has been demonstrated that 
live stock can be raised in South Carolina cheaper than any- 
where else in the country. 
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The tick eradication work, which has approached a successful 
close, has already added 1,250 per cent, to the value of the meat, 
from a market value alone, not to mention the great increase in 
the amount of beef that will hereafter be produced for the market. 
The average increase in value has been $9.25 per head. Meat in 
tick-free territory can be sold in open market anywhere in the 
country, but in the small area yet quarantined this is not per- 
mitted. 

TUBERCUIiOSIS NEXT. 

The next step will be the eradication of tuberculosis among cat- 
tle. This is being planned by Dr. W. K. Lewis, the man who has 
done so much for South Carolina already and has a great vision of 
the live stock future of the State. He has given some intimation of 
his plans as to the tuberculosis fight, but is not yet ready for any 
publicity as he does not wish to have his office flooded with letters 
of inquiry. His correspondence last year was nearly 5,000 letters 
in answer to letters seeking information and advice — and not 
including his official reports and correspondence. 

The stunted cattle that were characteristic of the South were 
due to two causes — one was the fact that the owners separated the 
cows from the calves when the latter were too young, and the 
calves were not properly and sufficiently nourished. As the calves 
of beef cattle are allowed to rim with the cows, they grow rapidly, 
healthily and powerfully. The other cause for the stunted cattle 
was the Texas fever tick. Now that this great evil has been driven 
out of the State, the general condition of cattle should improve. 

SHEIES* PASTURAGE. 

Last year the United States Government, through the National 
Wool Growers' Association, was interested to find what was the 
condition of the grazing lands in the South, in the "cut-over 
timber" sections. The commission making examination reported 
adversely on the quality of the native grass thereon found. No 
visit was made to South Carolina, although there are thousands 
of acres in this State. In Georgetown Coimty alone there are only 
6,500 head of cattle in the county, when there is enough waste 
land in the county to aflford pasturage for 75,000 head. These are 
the figures given by Dr. W. K. Lewis, who says that this ratio 
applies to all of the coast counties. "When the boll weevil §weeps 
up the coast coastal plane," says Dr. Lewis, "there will be every 
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cause for rejoicing that those counties will be freed this year 
from the ravages of the Texas fever tick. These counties can add 
hundreds of thousands of head of sheep to the nation's supply. 
And the boll weevil will be among them before the end of this 
year. If an' active campaign should be inaugurated, many thous- 
ands of sheep would be transferred from the barren grazing sec- 
tions of the West. Dr. Lewis also advocates the raising of herds 
of goats in cattle ranches. The goats eat the noxious weeds and 
briars and do not affect the grazing of the cattle as sheep are 
known to do. The sheep crop too closely. 

BEIRELSHIItB FARMS. 

There are numerous personal instances of success in cattle and 
live stock raising in South Carolina. Some have attempted with 
success to raise horses and mules. The raising of hogs has been 
promoted with great activity by the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington. But one of the greatest successes is that of 
Zed L. Williams upon Sunshine Berkshire farms five miles from 
Columbia. Five years ago Mr. Williams was a furniture dealer 
and knew nothing of hog raising. Today he is President of the 
Southern Berkshire Breeders' Association. Having come into 
possession of a small farm he began to think how best to improve 
it, and he decided upon pure bred Berkshire pigs. Today he is a 
notable success. He has shipped some of his hogs to the great live 
btock States of the middle West for breeding purposes. He has 
taken scores of first and second premiums at fairs, and he is 
yet constantly improving his strain, having but recently paid $500 
for a very fine Berkshire boar. He could not have afforded this 
but for the fancy prices he had been getting for some of his own. 

OTHER WORIiD'S RECORDS. 

At the State Hospital for the Insane in Columbia there was a 
wonderful record made by a Holstein, Johanna Spofford, which 
on a seven-day test averaged a little under 13 gallons. Mr. A. T. 
Martin, the animal husbandman in charge, has also kept the 
record of some younger heifers, and they have been coming close 
to the high mark of Johanna Spofford. The older Holstein's 
rexjord is 720 pounds of milk in seven days and 37.28 pounds of 
butter. This is close to the world's record, but the actual fact of 
breaking all records was accomplished by the two younger cows. 
The tests were made under official supervision and the results were 
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THE GREATEST COW IN DIXIE 

Blue Fox's Eminent Chromo, 317736; "The leading Jersey Cow of the South;" Raised 
by J. A. Shanklin of Columbia; one of a Kerd of Great Milkers that he has produced. 
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astonishing. None of these cows were produced in South Caro- 
lina, but this test shows the determination to collect the greatest 
breeding herd in the South and to send better milkers throughout 
the State. 

A WONDE^FUIj MILKBR. 

The year 1917 was featured by the wonderful record of a great 
South Carolina cow. "The leading Jersey of the South" is the 
name given very appropriately and truthfully to this wonderful 
producer of milk with an unusual amount of butter fat content. 
"Cromo", this queen of the dairy, was bom in South Carolina, and 
to Julius A. Shanklin, of Columbia, is due the credit for having 
achieved such a wonderful work of breeding. Her record not 
only goes beyond the best that had ever been made in the South, 
but comes close to the national record and is, therefore, a great 
achievement for a Southern dairyman. The following facts about 
this wonderful milk giver are taken from a special article in the 
Jersey BuUetm and Dairy World^ the author being Tom Dempsey, 
the well-known dairyman of Ohio, and the editor of the paper 
gives it the caption "The Leading Jersey of the South" : 

"South Carolina has now come into her own. She now has the 
proud distinction of having bred and developed the champion 
dairy cow of the South in Blue Fox's Eminent Chromo 317736, 
that has just completed an official record of 1,023.5 pounds butter, 
85 per cent, fat, from 17,217.6 pounds milk. 

"Last November I visited the Taylor Plantation at Columbia, 
S. C, owned by Thomas Taylor, Jr., and saw this great cow ^t 
work. My train was late and it was dark when I reached Colum- 
bia. Mr. Taylor met me at the depot and we drove out to the 
farm. There we met Mr. Shanklin, the manager, and after supper 
went out to the barn, where over 100 cows are in milk. 

" 'Chronio' was led out first. She is a big cow, and as finely 
muscled and veined as a thoroughbred horse. Everything about 
the cow denotes strength and ability. In short she 'looks the 
part.' Then followed the rest of the test cows, and such a string! 
It would require too much space to describe them all, but you can 
see the class of cows they have by referring to the group picture 
of the six cows. In addition to these there were half dozen young 
things with first and second calves that are on test, and they are 
wonders; and with maturity, give promise of being superior to 
any of the cows shown in the photograph. 
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"Taylor Plantation consists of 1,400 acres of rich land, and the 
entire management of both the farm and the cattle is in the hands 
of J. A. Shanklin. The owner simply looks to Mr. Shanklin for 
results, and he certainly produces them. 

"The Jersey herd was founded several years back on cattle pur- 
chased in Tennessee and Kentucky. If memory serves me cor- 
rectly Col. Geo. V. Green, of Hopkinsville, Ky., assisted Mr. 
Shanklin in part of his selections. As in most cases of this kind 
some were good and some were not. The poor ones were elimin- 
ated and constructive work begun. 

"Eminent's Goldmont Lad 70268, one of the most sensational 
show bulls of his day, was purchased at the Lewis sale in Vir- 
ginia. He was by Golden Fern's Lad, and out of a daughter of 
Eminent. That he left some good daughters is shown by Nos. 
1 and 2 in the group picture of six, but the real baxikbone of the 
herd came in the purchase of Blue Fox's Eminent 77627. He is by 
Blue Bell's Blue Fox 69632, that has four proven sons, among 
them Noble of Oaklands. His dam is Eminent's Sweet Evasion 
188247. She is a daughter of Eminent's Evasion, that the late 
Col. A. M. Bowman considered the greatest daughter of old 
Eminent. 

"Of the 250 head on the farm, 100 are daughters of Blue Fox's 
Eminent or sisters to the champion cow. There are fifty daughters 
of Magnate's Golden Interest 110762. He is by Eminent's Gold- 
mont Lad and out of Magnate's Interest, that made at Taylor 
Plantation a record of 760.37 pounds butter from 14,573.9 pounds 
milk. There are also daughters of Eminent's Goldmont Lad, 
Tonona's Stockwell, Goldmont's Brookhill and a number of young 
things by Blue Fox's Eminent Jr. 123818, a young bull now in 
service by Blue Fox's Eminent and out of Golden Fern's Jubilee. 
His first daughter stole her calf and freshened at sixteen months. 
Her first ninety-two days on test she gave 2,157 pounds milk and 
95.73 pounds fat. 

"By the close of the present year (1918) Taylor Plantation will 
have thirty cows with records of over 600 pounds butter and 
10,000 pounds milk. 

"The test cows are in charge of Mr.^Edward G. Kerr, and great 
credit is due him for his constant attention and care. The devo- 
tion of 'Chromo' to him is very marked. She will fight any one 
from the boss down that dares lav hands on him. 
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"To Mr. Shanklin belongs the credit of breeding and develop- 
ing this great herd of cattle. He must be placed with the real 
constructive breeders of the country. His foundation was only 
fair and he has succeeded in making wonderful progress in pro- 
duction, type and pedigree, and from present indications he is 
just getting started." 

<<HOMB PROJECT" WORK. 

The General Assembly of 1917-18 will go down into history 
with the record of having put into operation one of the most prac- 
tical pieces of legislation in the history of the State — I refer to 
the Smoak-Rector Act for the teaching of agriculture in the pub- 
lic rural high schools of the State. This Act was in force less than 
a year, when the annual report was made, but it shows what a 
very useful law this is. 

The work is in charge of Verde Peterson, acting under the State 
Superintendent of Education and Clemson College, and he has 
ten field agents at work. They have sixty public high schools in 
which they teach agriculture and practical farming. Each teacher 
has a group of from three to five schools, among which he divides 
his time equally. The teacher spends half of his time super- 
vising the "home project" work of the boys and girls in each 
community. There are about 1,500 boys and girls engaged in 
this work and as each has from one to five acres it can be seen 
that not only is the new process really teaching the children the 
right principles about agriculture, but is actually adding to the 
amount of land under cultivation. 

The home project work consists of a plat of from one to five 
acres upon which the boys — and the girls, too — are growing food 
crops under the supervision of the teachers. The girls have gar- 
dens and poultry, and call their work "war gardens." The good 
news of the work is that they are all so enthusiastic. In some 
schools the course is made elective, with Latin as the alternative. 
The children with one accord would rather divide an acre into 
furrows than to divide "omnis Gallia in tres partes." 

The teachers are all graduates of Southern agricultural colleges 
and know the climate, the soil and the opportunities. They help 
the farmers in the communities where they are engaged in school 
work. Arrangement has been made with the boards of education 
for the children to be given credit for the home project work as 
if it were a regular classroom study. 
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Federal aid has been promised under the Smith-Huglies bill 
and this will double the number of teachers in the field, and will 
more than double the number of persons who are being reached by 
the work. I conader this a distinctive part of the public educa- 
tion of the State. The boy who takes the full course of four years 
will come out a fairly well educated man. 

The entire four-year course is so organized as to give the boy a 
chance to study the entire field of agriculture — crops, animal hus- 
bandry and horticulture, as well as farm management, or farm 
business, and that is the great need of the farmer of today. The 
boy who completes this course comes out an educated man with a 
vision. 

MARKETT BUKEIAU. 

One of the most effective means of help that this Department 
has given to the public is the Market Bureau. In this report is a 
chapter prepared by J. Whitner Reid, who has summarized the 
work of the bureau and has presented it in a strong manner. 
The public should see this bureau's work as we do to appreciate its 
value. Not only does it serve as an exchange through which these 
things pass, but it stimulates the production of live stock, poultry, 
vegetables, etc., for it encourages the growers and producers to 
think that they will be able to find a sale. The State Department 
is proud of the results and optimistic for the future. There is no 
other place in the State where such a bureau could be so well 
managed and its benefits applied. 
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A phiijOSOphic view. 

Realizing so poignantly the need of the late Commissioner's 
vision at this critical period in the agricultural history of the 
State, the Department felt that an adequate and philosophical 
summary of conditions should accompany this report, and the 
one to whom the Department turned for advice was Bright Wil- 
liamson of Darlington, who not only keeps his hand upon the 
pulse of humanity but is an experienced diagnostician of economic 
conditions. Here is his advice to the farmers, fully accepted and 
endorsed by this Department: 

"There was never a time in the history of our country when the 
future held out promises of greater reward for the farmer to put 
forth his utmost physical and mental efforts than the year 1918. 

"It seems reasonably certain that prices of all products will be 
high, yet we must not lose sight of the fact that the price of cotton 
is not relatively higher than that of other common farm 
products. 

"Before arranging or pitching his next crop every farmer 
should note that the scarcity, as well as the present demoralization 
of labor must be reckoned with, as perhaps his greatest problem 
now and for the future, and that he must study well how he can 
use the labor he may have to the best advantage and with the 
greatest degree of efficiency. 

"Conditions have never pointed so clearly as they now do, that 
every farmer should make provisions for his own use, and that 
when he has provided for doing this, that he should then plan 
to make all the cotton, tobacco and other crops that he can pro- 
duce. 

"Producing and saving barn yard manure, wood ashes, hauling 
out wood serf, proper housing and saving of what has been made, 
judicious and liberal use of fertilizers, obtaining greater efficiency 
of labor, better plow stock, thoughtful economy in feeding, to- 
gether with a well-devised plan of rotation and diversification, 
are the main essential requirements of every farmer now, as well 
as for the future. 
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"The last two years have fully sustained the counsel and advice 
given to the Southern cotton farmers for many years, that if the 
farmers, as a whole would plant a part of their cotton acreage in 
grain, that when the selling time came they would have more 
money and have the grain besides, but cupidity and greed of the 
individual farmer frustrated these results. 

"Common sense dictates that the high price of grain and hay 
should eliminate any but good and swift plow stock, and that 
we should plant only our best lands, fertilize and cultivate them 
well and endeavor to improve and build up only such lands as are 
susceptible for improvement, that we should economize and use 
our brains more than ever before. 

"South Carolina is chiefly an agricultural State and farming 
will likely be its chief industry for a long time. The object of 
every farmer is to gain a livelihood and with it, happiness and 
prosperity. No country which does not afford an opportunity 
for more than one money-crop has ever had contented and thrifty 
farmers, although it is possible that they may be prosperous 
and successful for a time. 

"The raising of cotton or tobacco to the exclusion of diversifica- 
tion of crops, promotes extravagance and lack of thrift. This is 
true of all one money-crop countries, and is obviously true of 
farmers in our respective communities who practice this plan. 

"Cotton is not a bad crop, on the contrary it is a great* and won- 
derful crop, furnishing food and clothing for the good and wel- 
fare of the world, and cotton promises in the future to be the 
principal crop for South Carolina. No observant person could 
contend otherwise, but the alluring promise that King Cotton has 
held forth in the past has caused desire for immediate gain to 
run away with our best judgment and has been the financial ruin 
and downfall of many good men. 

"Observation rather than theory should be our guide, and prac- 
tical man cannot escape the conclusion that the farmers as a 
whole who have diversified their crops are better, happier and 
more prosperous than those who have not. 

"As bright as their outlook may appear, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that there is nothing more certain than the uncertainty 
of the future, and that it is always the unexpected that happens. 
We must therefore be especially careful to follow and practice 
only such methods which one knows to be well tried, safe and 
sound." 
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TME FARMER'S STAKE. 

We have not had the war with us long, but it has taught us 
many things — one of which is that no man can live to himself, by 
himself and for himself. The world is the better for it. The 
farmer may be trusted to do his part in the war. He has been 
imposed upon so much in the past that he is not ready to take up 
new ideas quickly, but when he realizes that he can place his trust 
in the agencies of his government, the farmer will let no one ex- 
ceed him in patriotic service. 

The farmer is not a betting man and would resent being classed 
as a gambler, yet he takes more chances than any other occu- 
pation. 

The farmer bets his time, money, labor and life against the 
weather, insect pests, trusts and storage sharks and, if he wins 
against these odds, he, very likely, must overcome railroad block- 
ades, or rate pools. 

But, unless the farmer risks these odds, gambles with the cards 
always being shuffled and dealt by somebody else, everything 
stops. Government cannot go on. No such important govern- 
mental business as war can go on. 

This being true, it follows that the country's greatest concern 
should be that the farmer win his bet. Government should see 
to it that he has money on easy terms, seed in plenty and the 
necessary tools, especially tractors and other devices for produc- 
ing much at the minimum outlay of labor. 

In 1917 the farmer was on the winning side. Millions of people 
joined the ranks of the producers. The total output was marvelous. 
Many factors in the way of natural odds were unfavorable, but 
only one was apparently unsurmountable — ^transportation. 

But now the government has charge of the railroads. What we 
grow will move. The odds against the farmer have been reduced 
materially. 

AGRICUIiTURAIi SUMMARY. 

An interesting showing is made in the annual summary of 
agricultural conditions in South Carolina, showing the acreage, 
yield per acre, production, price, total value and value per acre 
of the leading crops grown in South Carolina in 1916 and 1917. 
These figures were compiled by the United States Bureau of Crop 
Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
made available through the office of B. B. Hare, of Saluda, Field 
Agent for South Carolina. 
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It will be observed from the summary that the total acreage 
planted during the year just ended, excluding minor crops and 
including intertillage of hay with grain, was approximately 6,- 
200,000 acres, as compared with 5,950,000 acres in 1916, or an 
increase of a little more than 4 per cent. Substantial increases in 
acreage and production are noted in all crops, except wheat, oats 
and hay, the decrease in reference to those being due to the severe 
freeze during the early part of February when much of the grain 
was completely destroyed. Winter and spring gardens through- 
out the State and practically all of the early truck crops in the 
coastal plain were killed or severely injured by the same low tem- 
perature. Germination of most spring plantings was delayed by 
abnormally low temperatures in April and May ; and the unsea- 
sonably dry weather during the late spring and early summer pre- 
vented normal growth and development, but weather conditions 
were very favorable at harvest time and during the fall, making 
it possible to harvest practically all crops in a most excellent con- 
dition. 

A summary of acreage, yield per acre, total production, price, 
total value and value per acre for various crops in South Carolina 
for 1916 and 1917 follows: 



Acres 
(000) 

Crops (Omitted) 

Com 1916 2,065 

1917 2,313 

Wheat 1916 210 

1917 175 

Oats 1916 500 

1917 400 

Rye 1916 10 

1917 17 

Potatoes, Irish 1916 10 

1917 15 

Sweet Potatoes 1916 66 

1917 80 

Tobacco 1916 89 

1917 72 

Hay (domestic) 1916 255 

1917 250 

Hay (wild) 1916 10 

...1917 10 

Cotton 1916 2,780 

1917 2,876 

Peanuts 1916 10 

1917 10 



Yield Production 

Per (000) 

Acre (Omitted) 

15.5 bu 82,008 bus. . 

19.0 bu 43,947 bus. . 

10.6 bu 2,226 bus. . 

10.5 bu 1,838 bus. . 

18.0 bu 9,000 bus. . 

15.0 bu 6,000 bus. . 

9.8 bu 98 bus. . 

10.0 bu 170 bus. . 

75.0 bu 750 bus. . 

96.0 bu 1,440 bus. . 

85.0 bu 5,676 bus. . 

95.0 bu 7,600 bus. . 

520.0 lbs 20,280 lbs. . 

710.0 lbs 51,120 lbs. . 

1.6 tons 832 tons . 

1.12 tons 280 tons . 

1.25 tons 12 tons . 

1.05 tons 10 tons . 

neOlbs 932 bales 

*205 1bs 1,235 bales 

.45.0 bu 450 bu. .. 

45.0 bu 450 bu. .. 



Price 
Dec. 1 
. $1.18 
. 1.92 

. 1.89 
. 2.90 



1.00 



1.85 
2.85 



1.75 
2.10 



.85 
1.04 



.14 
23.1c 



16.70 
20.60 



15.80 
20.90 



Total 
Value 
(000) 
(Omitted) 
$36,169 
84,878 

4,207 
5,330 

7,200 
6,000 

181 

484 

1,312 
3,024 

4,825 
7,904 

2,839 
11,809 

5,544 
5,768 

190 



19.6c 
28.4c 



1.82 
2.25 



91,819 
175,870 

594 
1,012 



Value 
Per 
Acre 

$17.32 
36.48 



80.45 



14.40 
15.60 



18.13 
23.50 



131.26 
201.60 



73.10 
98.80 



72.80 
164.01 



21.71 
28.07 



19.75 
21.94 



81.86 
58.22 



59.40 
101.25 
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WHEAT CAMPAIGN. 



In the fall of 1914 the late Commissioner Watson inaugurated 
a campaign for the planting of more wheat. The weather was 
severe and it was in this campaign that he contracted the cold 
which undermined his health and ended his career just at the time 
when he was most needed. 

The result of his grain campaign was observed in the marked 
increase of wheat grown in that year. There were some who 
thought the campaign put on at too late a day in the season suited 
for planting, but the results were greatly gratifying, as will be 
seen from the reports of the Natiorial Department of Agriculture, 
the increase for the season being from 80 to 225 thousand acres, or 
nearly 300 per cent. 

In the fall of 1917, Dr. W. W. Long put on a like campaign, 
though more thorough and systematic, of course, and its results 
were most gratifying. The preliminary report for 1917 was 178,- 
000 acres, and although the weather conditions had been most 
unfavorable in the spring of 1917 and the crop a partial failure, 
the people responded beautifully to the appeals of the federal 
government and there was increase of 40 per cent, in the acreage 
in this State. 

At the time of writing this report, the outcome is in grave 
doubt. The first freeze did no damage, according to verbal re- 
ports from all portions of the State. But the six weeks of un- 
precedented cold and the prospects of yet more unfavorable 
weather bring discouraging reports. It is feared that the small 
grain crop in the entire South is ruined beyond any hope and it is 
too late for replanting. There are conflicting reports from the 
country as a whole, and in some sections the wheat is said to be 
protected by the deep fall of snow — to such an extent that a very 
bountiful harvest is expected in 1918. 

At any rate, the small grain crop in South Carolina is not what 
it should be, despite the commendable efforts of the federal agents, 
and it is incumbent upon the farmers to plant spring oats, to pre- 
pare for a great acreage of corn and potatoes. If this is not done, 
we will have genuine "wheatless days" in South Carolina. The 
government has urged the people to have wheatless days, of their 
own option, but nature and the weather may take the matter out 
of the hands of the American people. 

The first freeze did not affect the crop in this State unfavorably. 
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The subsequent freezes have wrought havoc, according to reports. 
Grermination has been retarded, and in a large percentage of the 
plantings the young grain has suffered. 

These conditions are not unique in South Carolina, but are re- 
ported all over the country. It appears that the United States 
will fall short of last year's crop. 

On top of this comes the announcement that Europe needs 90,- 
000,000 bushels to keep her from great want. Europe must and 
shall have it. America will not starve. But America must sac- 
rifice. 

We must not consider lightly the demand for wheatless days. 
There was never anything more grimly serious. We must obey 
every call that comes from the food administrators. There is no 
need to be panicky. The whole situation may be worked out in a 
systematic way, but all must do as they are told to do. 

We of the South have never been quite serious about wheatless 
days because we know how to use corn bread, and many of us 
prefer it. Wheat bread is used more commonly, merely because 
bakeries make it. But we must use more corn bread. 

The main thing is to supplement wheat deficiency with the 
greatest corn crop that this State has ever produced. This is not 
an economic suggestion — although from that standpoint alone it 
is good doctrine. But is a necessary procedure. A military neces- 
sity. We must not let our armies in France need bread, and we 
can prevent this by growing and eating corn and potatoes. 

FARM READJUSTMENT. 

Farm right and prosper. Farm readjustment is as necessary as 
business readjustment. The late Commissioner Watson urged 
readjustment at the very beginning of the war, and many of his 
predictions are coming true. 

The all-cotton farmer cannot be a success. He is taking long 
chances, like the gambler that fate sometimes makes him. Any 
one crop system is a failure. Cotton is the South 's greatest asset, 
but all assets must be treated sensibly and must be employed with 
discretion or they will be dissipated instead of improved. 

This is not a corn country, in the sense that the corn belt is, 
but corn and cereals may be grown here, and it is a military and 
patriotic duty for every farmer to grow all the feed and food 
that he can. This is imperative for 1918 because of transporta- 
tion difficulties. The value of the 1917 cotton crop nearly doubles 
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that of the year before, but wherein would there be any profit 
if the bulk of that increase had to be sent away to buy things 
to eat, which could be grown at home? 

Not only will transportation be difficult in 1918 but the freight 
charges will be enormously increased, and every farmer should 
have this fact before him when he begins to plan his work for 
the year. 

TOBACCO CROP. 

The 1915 tobacco crop very nearly discouraged the planting in 
this State. The average price had dropped from about 11 cents 
to 7.28, and in 1916 the acreage was cut nearly half. There was 
a considerable increase in price in that year and there was an 
anomalous situation. The number of pounds sold in 1916 was 
17,844,000 pounds short of the sales in 1915 and yet the gross re- 
ceipts amounted to an increase of $52,500 over 1915. 

As a consequence the planting in 1917 was heavy, and the in- 
dications are that it will be heavier in 1918, for the 1917 crop was 
a success in every way. The average price increased 10 cents per 
pound, or just three times what it was in 1915, and more than 
double the price of the year before. The number of pounds pro- 
duced in 1917 was 51,080,083, and the value of the crop was $11,- 
794,431.78, or nearly as much as for any four preceding years. 

The Department, under the law, began to keep records of the 
tobacco crop in 1909. That year very nearly 28,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco were raised, but the price was low, and. it brought but 
little over two and a quarter million dollars. The two following 
years the crop decreased Vjery considerably in both volume and in 
amount of money produced. Then for four years consecutively 
the volume of the crop steadily increased, until the maximum 
was reached in 1914, the year the war broke out. The preceding 
year a smaller crop had sold at 13.77 cents per pound, bringing to 
the farmers $4,584,000.00, the greatest amount ever received from 
the tobacco crop in this State. In 1914 the price fell, and in 
1915, while people still planted tobacco, and raised a big crop, 
the amount received from it was only $2,765,372.00, the price 
having fallen to the lowest figure recorded since 1909, 7.02 cents 
per pound. 

During the season 24 markets were operated, an increase of two 
over 1916. Lake City led in the number of pounds marketed, the 
total being 6,931,000 pounds, and Mullins was a close second, with 
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6,720,304. The value of the crop marketed in Mullins was $1,334,- 
705.45 and in Lake City was $1,445,452.41. Marion and Sumter 
came forward strong in increase in the amount of sales. 

The following summarized table gives the comparative totals 
of pounds sold, amount paid and average price for each year : 

Pounds Amount 

Year. Sold. Paid. Price. 

1909 27,843,694 $2,315,107 33 8.35 

1910 18,802,875 1,604,686 44 8.53 

1911 11,101.066 1,362,462 84 12.18 

1912 24.337,912 2,653,443 68 10.90 

1913 33,299.661 4,584,339 51 13 . 77 

1914 41,101.661 3,979,303 82 9.68 

1916 37,996,284 2,765,372 10 7 . 02 

1916 20,079,903 2,813,448 87 14.11 

1917 51,080,083 11,794,431 78 24 . 09 

The detailed reports on tobacco by months and markets are as 
follows : 
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Anna Johanna Spoflford. Official test 720 lbs. milk and 37.28 lbs. of butter. Best 
day's yield of milk was 13 1-2 gallons. 
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IINGOURAGINO MEAT INDUSTRY. 

In the 1914 Year Book of the Department occures this state- 
ment: "Of course the all important development of the year 
in the live stock world was the launching of the work of tick 
eradication by Clemson authorities in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Government imder an appropriation made by the General 
Assembly. The work has been imder the direction of Dr. W. K. 
Lewis, as inspector in charge, and he has done splendid work.'* 

At that time, as shown by the map, only 19 counties were 
reported "free" of the cattle tick. In four counties preliminary 
work had been done. In eight counties work on approved lines 
was reported, and in 14 counties there was absolute quarantine. 
The map submitted herewith shows what great progress has been 
made. Ten counties alone are under quarantine and in those 
the work is going forward. 

The resistance, through ignorance, which was encountered in 
1914, is not known now, except in the most isolated territory, 
and the Federal laws for food conservation do not permit of 
any interference with the quarantine officers. As Dr. Lewis 
says : "In the main, tick eredication is an economic necessity in 
normal times, but at this time is even more — ^it is a patriotic duty." 

Following is a summary prepared by Dr. Lewis, showing the 
progress of the year's work : 

CATTLE TIGK URADIOATION'. 

"Cooperative tick eradication between Clemson Agricul- 
tural College and the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, resulted in the release from 
quarantine of Clarendon and Orangeburg Counties. 

"The present system of cooperation was inaugurated April, 
1914; since that time twenty-one counties, embracing an area of 
13,141 square miles, have been released from quarantine. 

"Systematic eradication work was conducted during the year 
in the last ten counties that still remain under quarantine and 
will be continued the coming year. It is freely predicted that 
these counties will be in condition for release from quarantine 
December 1, 1918. With these counties released the entire State 
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will be released from the greatest barrier that has always stood 
between the farmer and a profitable live stock industry, viz: 
the Cattle Fever Tick. 

^^In the counties that have been released from quarantine pure- 
bred sires have been and are being imported, safely, to improve 
the quality of the native strains. In many sections dairying is 
proving to be one of the most profitable projects in the general 
farming system. Greater interest is being taken in beef cattle 
raising, and when the coastal plain counties are freed of ticks 
that section of the State where conditions are especially suited for 
live stock raising will be in position to develop the beef cattle in- 
dustry to the fullest extent." 

The Department adds the comment that this 
very greatest value to the State, especially in vi 
being made to establish here packing houses for 
of the meat industry in the State, and the 
always taken a deep interest in and has given a] 
ance to the work. 

CATTIiE dVARANTINE STATUS. DECEMBER 1. 1017. 



White — Released from quarantine. 

Shaded — Quarantine, systematic eradication being conducted. 
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Daisy Pontiac Champion Artist. 21 months old. Official test of one week, 484 6-10 
lbs. of milk and 24.29 lbs. of butter. Her greatest yield of milk in one day was 
nine and one-half gallons of milk 
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THS STATE'S FIRST PACKING HOUSE. 



A healthy feeling of cooperation between the farmer and 
business man is what the agricultural workers of this State have 
been striving for. There is ' one county in this State that has 
taken r$,pid strides in this direction and the agricultural and 
commercial prosperity of Orangeburg County is, in a measure, 
due to just this feeling. 

The problem of marketing the products of the farm has always 
been one of the greatest confronting the people of the South, 
and the people of Orangeburg have taken a hold on this and the 
solution of this problem is now in sight. 

This section is naturally a live stock country and the farmers 
have had very little encouragement to raise stock because of the 
fact that they could not be marketed in such a manner that every 
farmer could sell his animals to advantage. 

To remedy this a packing house has been built in Orangeburg. 
The origination and organization of this plant makes interest- 
ing history in the agricultural annals of this State. Not only 
will Orangeburg farmers profit through the establishment of this 
plant, but the entire State will have a market for all live stock 
right at the very doors of her farmers. 

In the Spring of 1916 Mr. W. W. Long, State Farm Demon- 
stration Agent and Director of Extension, went to Orangeburg 
and suggested that a packing plant be built. At the meeting, 
which Mr. Long addressed and originated the suggestion, it was 
decided to take up this proposition. A committee was appointed 
to look into this scheme, and upon investigation, it was decided to 
build such a plant at a cost of about two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which is the amount of the capital stock of the company. 

The method of the organization is unique, inasmuch as there 
were no promotion fees and the selling of stock was not put 
through on a professional basis. Interested farmers and busi- 
ness men left their places and made canvasses over this and 
adjoining counties and the capital stock was rapidly raised. 

The Orangeburg Packing Company is purely a business prop- 
osition, but, at the same time, cooperative in its truest sense. There 
are about six hundred stockholders, many of whom are farmers, 
who will help supply the plant. 

The plant is now completed and the capacity is about five 
hundred hogs a day and about fifty cattle. The management of 
the packing house is in good hands. M. P. Burt, the superin- 
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tendent, has had twenty years' experience with large packers and 
is in direct charge; and Orangeburg's best business men are offi- 
cers and directors. The officers are: P. M. Smoak, presi- 
dent; M. O. Dantzler, vice president; S. A. Dantzler, secretary 
and treasurer. Directors : Dr. J. G. Wannamaker, J. S. Salley, 
J. M. Green, J. M. Albergotti, J. W.^ Culler, M. O. Dantzler, 
Robert Lide, P. M. Smoak and W. L. Moseley. 

Another medium of marketing farm products has been estab- 
lished in the Orangeburg Creamery, which was put into operation 
during the year of 1917. Dairy farmers of this and surround- 
ing counties are taking advantage of this plant and are making 
daily shipments of milk and cream to Orangeburg. While this is 
not as large a proposition as the packing plant, it is one that 
means much to the development of the dairy industry of lower 
the packing house in encouraging live stock raising in South 
Carolina. This is an enterprise that will go hand-in-hand with 
Carolina. 

To handle other products of diversification the Orangeburg 
Farmers' Cooperative Marketing Association has been opened up 
and is now doing business. Everything the farmer raises is being 
handled through this concern. Proper grading and packing of 
farm products are encouraged by the association and it is ex- 
pected that this will solve the problem of marketing many of the 
things on the farm that have been hard to get rid of in the past 

"HELPING HOOVER." 

There have been many ways of aiding the government and in 
carrying out the wishes of Mr. Hoover, the National Food Ad- 
ministrator. The Peoples National Bank of Rock Hill, of which 
Col. Chas. L. Cobb is manager, let out to its customers, without 
cost, a carload of Duroc- Jersey sows. The agreement was some- 
what unique. The customer accepted the sow upon condition 
that he or she would return to the bank in due time four female 
pigs, two of the first litter and two of the second litter. Service 
of the bank's registered Duroc boars, without cost to customers, 
was also required. The purpose of the bank is to keep on ex- 
tending the number of highly bred pigs in York County. "We 
have distributed all the Durocs we bought," says Col. Cobb, "and 
would put out more if we could buy them, preferably bred gelts." 
This is a fine object lesson for other banks in the State, for we 
may talk as we please about increasing the number of pigs in the 
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State, but the average farmer either needs financing or moral 
persuasion. Not "good enough," but "the very best that we can 
do," is the slogan that they should be taught. 

SHEIEIP VERSUS DOGS. 

A sheep does not eat any more than a dog. A sheep furnishes 
wool, which is of extraordinary value for clothing. The meat 
of the sheep is good to eat. It is more nutritious than pork. 

The dog eats food that a hog should have. The dog furnishes 
no wool. Cur dogs, mongrels and stray dogs are vicious and have 
no place in our economic life. If there were no dogs to bite, there 
would be no need for the hair, and that's about all the service of 
which we have heard that dogs are capable. 

The Department will not go so far as to say that all dogs should 
be killed, but we do advocate legislation that will eliminate use- 
less dogs. 

Sheep should be found profitable on practically every upland 
farm in South Carolina. A small flock of sheep, not to exceed 
50 ewes, can be made a source of revenue and of additional food 
supply on every average farm. This will be largely net profit, 
although, of course, the sheep will require some watching. With 
our hillsides abounding in Lespedeza and native clovers and 
hardy grasses, there is enough to sustain a flock of sheep without 
much cost. 

The wool from 20 sheep is used in the equipping of one soldier. 
Six farms of every seven in the United States have no sheep, 
yet nearly every farm is represented by a soldier. Sheep can be 
raised on almost any farm. More than the entire wool produc- 
tion of the United States will be used for clothing our soldiers. 
Where will we get wool to clothe our civilians? 

The General Assembly would not act unwisely to put a bounty 
upon the growing of sheep — and a like bounty upon the killing 
of stray dogs. It would not be amiss to have severe penalty for 
the slaughtering of lambs. There are actually 1,300,000 fewer 
sheep in the United States this year than in 1914. The wool pro- 
duction of this country has decreased steadily since 1912. It was 
321,362,775 in 1910, 290,192,000 in 1914, 289,492,000 pounds in 
1916 and 285,573,000 in 1917. 

The amount of wool manufactured increased from 550,356,525 
pounds in 1914 to 787,679,934 in 1916. This year the amount to 
be manufactured must necessarily be much larger. 
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We will raise more sheep when we kill more dogs. Senator 
Vest made the "yaller dog^ famous, but the legislator who now 
will force the enacting of an anti-dog law will in a few years 
be as famous as Senator Vest, and for a more sensible reason. 

South Carolina has been going backwards in sheep raising, and 
forward in dog culture, although the statistics as to dogs are seen 
in the highways and bjrways and not on the tax books. And yet, 
according to the tax books for 1916, the value of all sheep in 
South Carolina was $32,782; hogs, $612,757 and dogs $633,703! 
What a shameful condition in this comparison. A non-produc- 
ing element more valuable than two potentially producing fac- 
tors. 

The sheep growing industry shows the greater development 
before the War of Secession than it has at any time since, how- 
ever, we learn from the 1907 handbook of South Carolina, by 
Col. E. J. Watson, that there were in this State in 1880 118,889 
sheep. As late as 1907 there were 60,000 sheep in this State and 
this number makes the statistics for 1917 place South Carolina 
in a very unenviable light. 

According to the same publication, there were 116,000 pounds 
of wool scoured in the year 1907. Even this small amount, at the 
prevailing prices today, indicate that great loss in South Carolina 
on account of the decadence of this industry. In connection with 
the growing of sheep, we should be mindful of the tremendous 
increase in the price of poultry and dairy products. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is laying great stress upon the mili- 
tary necessity of egg production. According to the last census, 
there were 6,371,602 farms in this country, of which 1,527,743 
reported no egg production. The Federal Department urges that 
there should be at least 100 hens on every farm. The present 
average is 40 hens. This Department wishes to urge the produc- 
tion of anything that will take the place of beef and pork, which 
may be released to be sent across the ocean to our soldiers and to 
the hungry people of the 'devastated lands. In the language of 
the Federal Department, "Chickens will help to win the war." 

PROTEXJION OP STOCK. 

Farmers should be more than usually careful about protecting 
their live stock. Food animals valued at $20,000 were killed by 
the Central of Georgia Kailway last year, one for every mile of 
track. Secretary Redfield, of the Department of Commerce, has 
called attention to the seriousness of the loss: 
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Edith Maple Crest Pontiac Artist — Twenty-two months old. Official test of one week. 
Gave 521 lbs. milk and 27.78 lbs. butter — an average of approximately 9 1-3 
gallons of milk and 4 lbs. of butter per day. Her greatest yield of milk in one 
day was 10 gallons and one quart. 
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^^Fanners sometimes are comqpensated for the destruction of 
stock by the railroads. This may offset the personal loss, but it 
does not lessen the loss of the nation. Animals killed by trains 
are not fit for food. Every one so slaughtered helps to make 
living costs higher, increases the scarcity pf needed foodstuffs 
and aids the enemy. These losses, for the most part, are prevent- 
able. We are criminally careless of the danger to life and prop- 
erty from railroads, as our enormous toll of grade crossing and 
trespassing accidents each year, unparalleled in any other coun- 
try, plainly indicates/' 

We should not be less careful merely because the government 
has taken over the railroads. 
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FARM EFFICIENCY. 

There must be no idle acres in South Carolina this year if there 
is any possible way to get the soil to work for the success of our 
cause. 

In the coming year, when farm labor will be scarce, the farmer's 
dilemma can be solved by increasing efficiency. In case of small 
farms where there is a shortage of help, farmers should combine 
their interests. The old-fashioned way of doing things must be 
returned to — ^under modern regulations. 

There is a great army in the field. Whatever it achieves will 
be due to efficiency, lliere is a vast army at home. Will it be 
efficient ? 

It is the army of workers that is destined to perform herculean 
tasks at home. 

There is the man of business, the man of the farm, the man in 
the mill, the man in the factory, the woman who is developing her 
abilities with wondrous rapidity. There is the young man not of 
draft age who will be called upon to do his part at home. There 
is the man in every branch of the ever-growing army at home who 
must be enlisted to win this war. 

It is no longer a war in which the fighting must be done by the 
men at the front. It is a universal war in which every man and 
woman in America is enlisted and must serve faithfully and with 
distinction in order that there may be no doubt as to the com- 
pleteness of the victory. 

Cheerfulness, neighborliness, willingness, pluck, all of these 
things are needed in the new efficiency plan of farming. 

EVERY MAN MUST WORK. 

In the process of making more in 1918, there is the anomaly of 
having fewer men. There is a crying demand for labor. There 
was an emigration in 1917 that was seriously felt, and it is de- 
clared that there will be even a greater number of negroes at- 
tracted from the South to government and war work. With each 
successive military draft the man power on the farms will grow 
less. 
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There will be fewer farmers to produce what is needed to keep 
us from losing the war. That is a blunt statement of a grave 
problem. There must be no idlers this year. That is the answer 
and there is no way to avoid it. Farm machinery, bought by in- 
dividuals or by groups, will eliminate part of the burden, but 
thei*e must be labor to operate machinery. 

There are millions of men in this country over the draft age 
who can do farm work. We must face the cold facts. We have 
got to raise greater crops. The farm must be worked. The labor 
must be had — ^by authoritative draft if necessary. There is no 
wishing and choosing. We will have it to do. 

The government has the right to declare that the man who does 
no work is a nuisance to society, and to put him where he will 
serve humanity — and will become a better man through honest 
labor. 

"seEjD of thrift. 

The greatest drawback to success in Southern farming has been 
lack of Thrift, spelled with a capital letter. There is taken away 
from many a farmer's table at a meal enough to feed a European 
family for a day. 

Thrift does not mean tight-fistedness. It means progress, up- 
building, prosperity, the developing of sensible habits of living. 
Mere money saving is not thrift. Money is the symbol of wealth. 
Real wealth is that which money can buy. The encouragement 
of extravagance and wastefulness is wrecking the fundamental 
strength of the country. 

The Department appeals to the farmers of South Carolina. We 
wish that we could conjure the zeal and fire and vim of the 
Commissioner who wore out his life working to bring about 
better living conditions among the rural sections of the State. If 
he could write this message we feel sure that in kindly terms he 
would reproach the people who held his affections, spur them on 
to saving their money and to put it into Liberty Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps. These facts have not yet been presented properly 
to the farmers, it has needed a Watson to do this work. The rural 
districts of the State will become aroused and will, the Depart- 
ment hopes, take up the bulk of the next Liberty loan issue. 

We must remember that the war comes first. It means our 
safety. No private considerations must come before our determi- 
nation to win this righteous war. 
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FARM liOAN BANK. 

The Department has been greatly interested in the establishing 
of the Federal Land Loan Bank^ For years before the Act was 
passed by Congress, it was advocated by Commissioner Watson, 
who was a warm friend of David Lubin, the international agricul- 
tural expert. 

When the law was passed, Commissioner Watson was gratified 
that Colmnbia was selected as the headquarters for one of the 
banks, because his friend, Congressman Lever, was the author 
of the Bill. The pioneer foundation work in this State was done 
by Colonel Watson in his efforts to inform the farmers. He made 
numerous visits and talks, despite his weak physical condition. 

The first year's operations have proved the value of the bank 
and the weak places which appear in any new undertaking have 
been foimd in time to be corrected. 

SACRIFICE AND SERVE. 

A. C. Townley, president and founder of the Farmers' National 
Non-partisan League, is a man of force and of deep conviction. 
The organization which he represents has been misunderstood, but 
its purposes, in the main, are good. Kecently Mr. Townley said : 

"The most important thing that every American can do in 
1918 to help win the war is^to take, literally. President Wilson's 
admonition that everybody must 'sacrifice and serve.' " 

Until the full efficiency of the nation is reached, the war will 
drag, and the nation will not be efficient until it is aroused, active 
and free from discontent. There were conditions in 1917 that 
did not foster contentment. One of these was lack of transporta- 
tion after the farmers had thrown their whole energy into crop 
making. The government will endeavor to bring about conditions 
that will bring content, efficiency, victory. 

FARM MACHINERY. 

The Department appeals to the farmers of the State to use 
more farm machinery. This will in part meet labor shortage. 
There is, of course, the danger of gasoline shortage, but as the 
government will take over the operating of the oil wells of the 
country, there is less danger of shortage of gasoline than of labor. 

It would be impractical, of course, for every farmer to buy a 
tractor, but there could be formed clubs to buy and to operate 
them, as threshing machines are moved from one community to 
another. 
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England led the way for the adoption of the farm tractor as 
a war machine. Threatened by isolation from the food-producing 
countries of the Western hemisphere by the submarine, she took 
heroic measures to protect herself from famine. 

The minister of agriculture organized an army of farm tractors, 
placed headlights on them, and plowed day and night for weeks 
and weeks in the spring of the year. When the harvest was gath- 
ered, and England foimd she had enough fck)d to withstand any 
blockade of submarines for another year, credit was given the 
tractor as the most effective weapon of warfare yet discovered. 

France had the same experience. The governmnt subsidized 
the manufacture of tractors and organized schools for their oper- 
ation. 

The United States, the last great power to enter the conflict, is 
soon to find that the farm tractor is a necessity of war. With 
the day approaching when the essentials will be separated from 
the non-essentials, and the former given preference in the delivery 
of fuel and materials, the priority committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board must recognize the farm tractor, as it was recognized 
in England and France, as the most effective weapon of the war. 

The Department is pleased to learn that so many orders for 
tractors were placed in the fall. The tractor is not stall-fed, and 
can be used in all sorts of weather. There should be no laying by 
time for the tractor as it can be used for smoothing roads, opening 
ditches and many other purposes besides plowing and harvesting. 

We would not advise the individual farmer to buy a tractor 
unless he can get along without some of his live stock by so doing, 
for we would not counsel the increase of plant equipment unless 
the results would justify, but we do urge the forming of tractor 
clubs. 

THE NEED OP FEBE WOOD. 

It is easy to give advice, but that is the business of this Depart- 
ment. We wish to appeal to the farmers of the State to cut wood. 
Let there be no "laying by" time on the farms this year. Let every 
day be utilized for something. For every ounce of labor will 
mean the shortening of the war. The distressing and distressful 
fuel conditions in the State during the winter of 1917-18 should 
not be repeated. It will be a disgrace to our State if such a calam- 
ity is permitted. With hundreds of thousands of cords of "down 
wood" throughout the State, there should be no suffering. 

4— A. c. I. 
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The fanner may do his part, and, if the city cousin refuses to 
accept the tender of cooperation, let the blame be elsewhere than 
upon the f ami. 

The summer is the time to cut wood. There will be no en- 
campments to build or other large military works to take the 
men away from the farms in the summer of 1918. Put in every 
unemployed day in collecting fuel. If you are unable to move it, 
let the State Fuel Administration know of it and send for it. In 
the summer when the roads are in good condition; not in the 
winter when the cost of hauling is nearly doubled. 

ASPARAGUS AND STRAWBEatRXBS. 

The annual report of Fred W. Hoffman, field agent of market 
crops at Clemson College, contains interesting information as to 
the sale and shipping of asparagus and strawberries, an industry 
but in its infancy. Following is a summary : 

During the asparagus season the growers of the South Carolina 
Asparagus Growers Association in Barnwell, Aiken, Edgefield 
and Saluda Counties, which was organized two summers ago, 
were assisted in marketing their crops. They marketed 92 cars 
of asparagus in the Northern markets, prices ranging from $6.88 
at the beginning of the season to $1.95 at the end of the season. 
The asparagus growers are now organized into a splendid organ- 
ization, and their product, although as yet not quite as good as 
that of the California growers, is, nevertheless, a formidable com- 
petitor with California, and is rapidly becoming recognized as 
one of the superior grades in the market. 

The strawberry district in South Carolina lies in Horry County. 
After considerable effort, these growers were organized into asso- 
ciations, one at Conway, Adrian and the other at Loris. Arrange- 
ments were made with the South Carolina growers to affiliate 
with the growers of North Carolina; this affiliation insured a 
larger tonnage and in that way the berries could be shipped in 
carloads. The growers employed a selling agency with represen- 
tatives in important markets in the North. Heretofore the grow- 
ers sold to buyers on the local tracks, who practically monopo- 
lized the strawberry market and, therefore, paid very low prices. 
When the track buyers saw that the growers had been organized, 
they immediately resorted to all kinds of methods to bring about 
dissatisfaction in the association. The methods of the track buy- 
ers gave considerable trouble and threatened during the season 
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to disrupt the growers association. After considerable labor we 
managed to hold them together, and there is every indication 
that the organization will be stronger next season than ever 
before. 

The growers of cabbage, peaches, potatoes and watermelons 
were aided in very much the same way as that in the case of the 
asparagus and strawberry growers. These growers were given 
advice as to the markets daily, inasmuch as an arrangement had 
been made with the Office of Markets in Washington to furnish 
market reports by wire. 
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THE COTTON CROP 



COTTON IN THE WAR. 



Make more. Save all you can. That is the advice that the 
Department offers to the farmers of South Carolina as a guide for 
their work in 1918. 

Some may say it is easy to speak pleasing platitudes. This is 
not a mere business suggestion, it is an appeal to the patriotism 
as well as to the common sense of every farmer. 

Plant all of the cotton which you can reasonably expect to 
gather. That is a well considered sentence. Cotton will fetch a 
higher price a few months hence. There is no chance in planting 
heavily. The risk comes in the fact that it is so difficult to get 
the crop cultivated and gathered. Before planting one seed of 
cotton, each farmer should ask himself the question : Is it prob- 
able that I must gather this crop myself? If so, how much, phy- 
sically, can I endure? 

This is a war of high explosives, in which gunpowder plays a 
minor role. The substitute for gunpowder is cotton. Cotton is 
the base of nearly all the explosive compounds which send forth 
shells and bullets from modem weapons. Cotton to become high 
explosive mus£ be nitrated ; that is, treated with chemicals. 

COTTON. 

A cotton famine would paralyze a modem army. Therefore 
it is necessary that the South must produce some cotton. The 
government will require cotton for clothing, bedding, tents, tar- 
paulin, automobile tires — for a myriad of uses. Therefore it is 
an act of patriotism not only to plant cotton, but to gather all 
that matures. Likewise it would be weakening the strength of 
our country to waste time, seed, fertilizer and labor in planting 
more cotton than can be gathered. 

Hillaire Belloc, a great military critic, has given some idea of 
the great amount of cotton required in making explosives. Where 
Germany gets the cotton, or cotton substitute, is a matter of some 
speculation, although some of it was obtained from America 
through timid neutral European States until President Wilson 
made his embargo effective. But it is evident that Germany is 
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weakening in her ammunition supply, for she is now trying to win 
this war by intrigue, subterfuge, villainous trading and sabotage. 
No longer do the allies dread her great 42 centimeter howitzers 
which in 1914 used a bale of cotton for each two shots. Germany 
expected to rush the fighting and win an easy victory. Today 
her people are reported to be wearing clothing made of paper in 
order to feed the cotton reserve to the cannon. 

Every company of 300 soldiers is stated to carry three bales of 
cotton in the form of cartridges, and the machine guns use a bale 
of cotton in 80,000 shots. Consider the great drmn fire and the 
barrage, and one will see that the allies have depended upon the 
Southern cotton fields to aid them in their recent successes. 

COST OP PRODUCING COTTON. 

The sectional press of the North has railed at the South's good 
fortune in getting 30 cents per pound for cotton. True, it was not 
so long ago that the South was getting but 5 cents for cotton. 
The farmers of the South were going deeper and deeper into debt. 
They were losing their spirit of freedom. It has even cost more 
than 5 cents a pound to grow cotton, even when farm labor was 
cheap and plentiful and the things that farmers had to buy cost 
less than half what they do today. 

What does it cost to produce cotton? That is a question that 
has never been considered properly. It costs so much that 30 
cents a pound is no exorbitant price and if the market ever falls 
below 25 cents the farmer will be very uncomfortable, unless the 
prices of other commodities are reduced in proportion. 

W. B. Gary of Austin, Texas, has been kind enough to send to 
this department a carefully prepared statement showing that the 
cost per acre on certain well managed farms in Texas was $33.75 
in 1912. This included labor, feed, taxes, etc. He declares that 
this may be taken as a fair average for Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. Careful estimates show the cost per acre in 1917 to 
have been $62.50. Reference to the books kept on these farms 
shows that since the European war started the price of nearly 
everything used on the farm has doubled, except interest on the 
money. 

The following pertinent and startling deductions and comment 
are made by Mr. Gary : 

"The Government gives the acreage at 34,600,000, the yield at 
10,949,000 bales. Estimating the seed at 900 pounds to the bale 
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and their value at $60 per ton, and the lint at 34 cents per pound, 
the total value of the crop is $2,163,750,000, the total cost is $2,- 
162,500,000, which would show to be about the cost of the crop. 
At 30 cents for the lint and $60 per ton for the seed, it shows a 
loss of $218,527,000. At 26 cents for the lint and $60.00 per ton 
for the seed, about what I estimate the producer will receive, 
shows a loss of $438,307,000. 

"Cotton can be sold for its value whenever men in control of 
State or National affairs decide it should be and make investiga- 
tions, or whenever the producer and their allies, the bankers and 
merchants, decide it should be done. The Department of Agricul- 
ture of Texas, realizing what' might happen to prices at any time 
and under any condition, started a movement at the State Farm- 
ers' Institute meeting in July to be ready for any emergency. The 
Commissioner of Agriculture appointed a pricing committee to 
make investigations of the cost of producing the 1917 crop, what 
the spinner could afford to pay, and a minimmn price the crop 
ought to bring. The report, which was made August 15th, was 
that the crop would cost more than 30 cents per pound and would 
not be sufficient to supply the demand and the spinner could well 
afford to pay from 40 to 45 cents per pound without a further 
advance in prices of cotton cloth. Consequently, the conmiittee 
advised farmers to hold for 30 cents minimmn for the lint and 
$60.00 a ton for the seed." 

The cotton crop of 1917 did not bring its real value at 30 cents, 
and yet the envious farmers of other sections are abusing South- 
ern cotton farmers. 

THE BOULi WEEVHi. 

The war has caused the people to think of the one thing upon 
which this country is intent, and that is war. We must not forget 
the great danger of the boll weevil. Texas this year has dis- 
covered a new peril, the pink boll worm. It may be years before 
the new menace will approach South Carolina, but the boll weevil 
is not a matter of speculation. It is not long until the dread pest 
will be here in force. There have been a few found in South 
Carolina already. 

Every agency of agricultural activity in South Carolina has 
been trying to arouse the people to a realization of the great dan- 
ger in which they stand, and it is disconcerting, yes, alarming, to 
witness the complacency with which they are going about prepa- 
rations for cotton planting this year. 
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After the body of this report was prepared, the government, 
through the Bureau of Census, made public the following figures, 
which will approximate the final for the year, in regard to the 
cotton crop: 

Abbeville 20,881 20,079 

Aiken 89,898 86,892 

Anderson 66,289 62,909 

Bkmbeiv 26,136 21,677 

BamweU 56,(199 42,208 

Beaufort €.0*0 6,948 

Berkeley •• 10,848 5,018 

Calhoun 28,466 21,262 

Charleston 10,760 4,962 

Cherokee 0,726 8,660 

CJhester 21,072 19,872 

Chesterfield 21,911 18,604 

Clarendon 84,056 18,987 

Colleton 18,668 12,662 

Darlinfft(Hi 81,808 18,849 

Dillon 28,445 22,663 

Dorchester 16,806 8,221 

Edgefield 26,370 24,678 

FiSfield 17,294 14,»78 

Florence 88,899 18,019 

Georgetown 4,018 1,888 

Greenville 29,316 82,966 

Greenwood 28,579 27,881 

Hampton 21,408 16,690 

Horry 7,191 4,786 

Jasper 6,466 6,006 

Kershaw 16,916 11,577 

Lancaster 16,115 14,832 

Laurens 84,581 30,240 

Lee 81,024 18,044 

Lexington 27,632 28,764 

McCormick 12,809 11,288 

Marion 18,849 11,241 

Marlboro 49,667 82,498 

Newberry 82,484 30,360 

Oconee • 17,018 16,772 

Orargeburg , 79,842 57,162 

Pickens 14,028 14,646 

Richland 17,766 17,088 

Saluda 25,980 25,582 

Spartanburg 48,263 50,664 

Sumter 37,221 25,292 

Union 14,558 12,809 

Williamsburg 25,642 12,676 

York 26,£56 22,888 

Total 1,146,946 922,162 

I^is was the total for the crop ginned up to January 9th. 

The policy of this Department, as elsewhere stated, is not to dis- 
courage the planting of cotton, but to go about this year's farming 
in a business way. A wise business policy would direct the farm- 
ers in the western counties and along the Savannah valley to 
have a well balanced planting, running largely to cereals, hay, 
potatoes, and other crops, with no more cotton than they can 
handle with the maximum degree of safety. The Department can 
not, of course, fix a hard and fast rule for every farmer, but his 
own common sense should tell him what he should do if he were 
on the defensive, and this may be the year when he is called to 
defend his place against the invader. There is hope that the 
unprecedented weather has killed the boll weevil, but the insects 
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are weather wise and have premonitions that we know not of. 
They may have "dug in" where the ice shrapnel could not reach 
them. 

There are two reasons, therefore, aside from farm economy 
(common sense), why the farmers should plant abundantly of 
grain. 1. To combat the boll weevil. 2. To combat the Germans. 
Both are enemies that are unrelenting. Both require intelligent 
fighting. 
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FIELD COWPEAS BEFORE INOCULATION. 



FIELD OF COWPEAS AFTER INOCULATION. 
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INOCULATION, UME S. 

IIJI FERTILISER /H 



SOY BEANS. 

This Department has been interested in the growing of soy 
beans, velvet beans, peanuts and other legumes. The soy bean 
crop was not an entire success. The yield was hurt by the drouth, 
and the greatest drawback was the inability of the farmers to 
gather the crop. 

This is a crop with wonderful possibilities. Those who planted 
in 1917 did not experience an actual loss, but they did not realize 
their expectations. Russell Acree, President of the South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers, pushed the planting of soy beans. He 
had ten acres himself. The yield was fair, but he had not the 
proper kind of harvesting machinery, and had to cut for hay. 

The seed crushers of the State bought and distributed harvest- 
ing machines, but none of them proved successful. It has been 
learned that there is in use in North Carolina a simple and inex- 
peni^ve machine and this will be used next year. For the soy 
bean farmers, though disappointed, are not discouraged and will 
go into the planting season of 1918 with a better idea of the diffi- 
culties to be met. The soy bean is improved with cultivation and 
the farmers in 1917 rather neglected the crop, to give all of their 
attention to cotton, for they early realized that cotton would 
bring an unusual price. 

The Department advises the farmers to plant soy beans and 
peanuts. Each is rich in oils and fats, and this country will soon 
be making a great demand for fats. Cotton seed oil is to become 
one of the most necessary articles produced in this coimtry, but it 
is necessary to have an even more abundant supply, and this can 
be obtained from the soy bean and the peanuts. The former is 
the better, for it enriches the soil while it is also assembling 
riches for mankind. The peanut robs the soil, for when it is dug, 
the nodules which contain the soil stimulant are also removed. 
Farmers interested in growing soy beans can get information 
through the market bureau by means of this Department, or 
from any of the oil mills of the State. 

The soy bean is good for live stock, or it is good for man. Not 
only does it produce an oil very much like peanut oil, but it can 
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be baked into bread or it can be used as a substitute for the navy 
bean. The South has a great opportunity in the soy bean. 

The soy bean contains about 36 per cent, protein and 18 per 
cent, oil and the cotton seed 16 1-2 per cent, protein and 20 per 
cent. oil. The soy bean makes the best of all hays, and is excellent 
for grazing. After the crop is gathered, there is some waste upon 
the ground, and the hogs should be turned in upon this. The rich 
maimre thus obtained will strengthen the land. Soy beans will 
stand a lot of moisture as a growing crop, and in fact there is 
every argument in favor of the planting. 

The average production in the South is 20 to 25 bushels per 
acre, and the weight of a bushel is 60 pounds. Including fertilizer 
the cost of production is or has been $8 to $10 per acre. The oil 
mills pay about $8 per bushel for all that they can get. The 
United States Department of Agriculture declares that for in- 
tensive farming the soy bean is the best annual legume to grow 
for forage in the Southern part of the United States. 

PEANUT PliANTING. 

It is interesting to note the status of the peanut industry in 
South Carolina just at this time. This is the close of the second 
season since it was demonstrated and brought to the attention of 
the farmers that peanuts could be raised successfully and profit- 
ably on a large scale in practically any part of the State. The 
very marked success of several farmers in widely scattered locali- 
ties was pointed out two years ago, when Spanish peanuts were 
bringing only 70 to 80 cents per bushel. 

PRICE DOUBIiEID IN TWO YEARS. 

Since that time the price has gradually advanced, until it is 
now fully double what it was then; and the cost of production, 
while it has advanced somewhat, has certainly not doubled. There- 
fore it is safe to say that the margin of profit on a crop of peanuts 
has considerably more than doubled. One would have supposed 
that as a consequence of this, the planting of peanuts would have 
increased by leaps and bounds, but it can hardly be said that this 
is the case. The following information is supplied the Depart- 
ment by Edward A. Eve, Jr., general manager of the Sea Is- 
land Cotton Oil Company of Charleston: 

"There is no very accurate record of the acreage of peanuts in 
the State available, but the very fact that the acreage of our 
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staple crops, such as cotton and corn, have not been decreased, 
shows very plainly that our farmers are very conservative about 
changing from one crop to another. At the same time, it is safe 
to say that the peanut crop has doubled each year, and that at 
least several thousand acres are being harvested this fall. If this 
doubling process only keeps up for a few years more, this hum- 
ble crop will soon outrank cotton and corn combined. Compared 
v^ith the States to the south and west of us, we are nowhere 
in the race for peanut supremacy at the present time. It is re- 
ported that Georgia has 400,000 acres; Alabama 600,000, and 
Texas 1,000,000." 

INFIiUENCE OF THE BOI/Ij WKEJVUi. 

. The increase of the acreage of peanuts is very directly traceable 
to the advance of the boll weevil. First, Texas, and then Alabama, 
began shifting their acreage from cotton to peanuts after the boll 
weevil had made such ravages upon their cotton crop that they 
were simply forced to resort to something else. Georgia profited 
by their experience, to a certain extent, and forestalled much of 
the disaster that they suffered by shifting hundreds of thousands 
of acres along the Southern border from cotton to peanuts be- 
fore the weevil got the first crop. 

The indications are that our South Carolina farmers are going 
to be just as wise as the Georgia farmers, for it is very noticeable 
that during the present year the greatest increase in peanut acre- 
age has been in the counties along our Southwestern border. Aiken 
County probably ranks first in the State, with Barnwell, Hamp- 
ton, Beaufort, Jasper and Bamberg all showing significant in- 
creases. As the boll weevil is now at the very threshold of these 
counties, it is hoped that every peanut raised in them this seas- 
on will be put back in the ground this Spring. This would give 
them an increase in acreage of about 40 to 1, and would not be 
one bit too radical a move, in view of the cotton enemy confront- 
ing them. 

PROSPEXTTS FOR PROFIT. 

It is encouraging to note the handsome and continuously ad- 
vancing price of peanuts in face of the unprecedented crop that 
has been made this season. While the Virginia and North Caro- 
lina crop is about normal, it is almost eclipsed by the present crop 
in the more Southern States. As predicted, the oil mills are 
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proving fully able to take care of all the surplus that the edible 
trade will allow them to have; and the manufacturers of edible 
peanuts are complaining that the oil mills are continually run- 
ning the price up on them. Under these conditions the farmers 
need have no fear of an overproduction. 

The yields this season are very satisfactory wherever the crop 
has had half a showing. As usual, many farmers planted peanuts 
in a half-hearted way and neglected them altogether when their 
other crops began to get grassy ; and, of course, made no more 
than they expected. Work at the proper time is more important 
for peanuts than fertilizer. A careful farmer in Dorchester 
County reports a yield of 65 bushels without any fertilizer. Where 
they are both fertilized and properly worked, yields of 100 
bushels per acre are not uncommon. 

A yield of 65 bushels at $1.60 figures $104, and one ton of pea- 
nut hay at $16 brings the total to $120. The normal cost of mak- 
ing an acre is about $20 and if it cost double that at the present 
time, it still leaves a much better net profit than could be expected 
from an acre of cotton. From this it would seem that the farmers 
should not wait for the arrival of the boll weevil to begin en- 
trenching themselves against it. 

PEANUTS WHJEi WIN THE WAR. 

Not only against the boll weevil, but against the enemies 
of the civilized world. Everyone knows that to win the war 
food is more important than ammunition; and, with all the de- 
mand for flour and sugar and other foods, there is more dan^r 
of a famine in fats and oils than anything else. An acre of pea- 
nuts will produce 60 gallons, or more, of the finest edible oU in 
the world; and the resulting peanut meal will fatten a dozen 
hogs. 

PICKING PEANUTS. 

Several picking machines have been purchased in the State and 
others are being shipped around from one section to another. The 
scattered acreage makes the individual expenses of picking pretty 
high; but this process will be very much simplified and cheapened 
as the acreage increases and picking machines become more plenti- 
ful. 

The small Spanish variety is still the favorite; and it is fast 
becoming one of the South's most important crops. 
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MJFASSPA. 



A relatively new undertaking in South Carolina is the growing 
of alfalfa. The most notable single experiment is at Rock Hill, 
where Jas. M. Cherry organized the farmers into an alfalfa club. 

Mr. Cherry planted eight acres in alfalfa in 1910. He was 
fortunate, for he did not then know much about preparing the 
soil, but he had splendid yields. Later he increased his plantings 
and he now has 300 acres in alfalfa. This experiment has been 
discussed in former reports of the Department. Mr. Cherry in- 
duced his neighbors to form a club for the purpose of purchasing 
lime and in other ways reducing expenses by cooperation. In the 
main the land that was planted was red soil that was considered 
worn out. Yet the results have been remarkable. The year 1917 
was not favorable for any hay crops, but the alfalfa farmers have 
no complaint to make. Mr. Cherry writes to the Department : 

"I consider my six years' practical experience with alfalfa as 
entirely experimental, and I am thoroughly convinced that on 
almost every farm in South Carolina there is land on which it 
can be successfully grown for farm needs. I believe every farm 
in South Carolina should have some alfalfa, and that wherever 
a man knows how to prepare his land properly for cotton, corn or 
oats, with the same careful preparation he will succeed with al- 
falfa. 

"Contrary to general opinion, alfalfa is not difficult to grow. 
There have been some failures around here for the very good rea- 
son that the people did not follow the plan, used too little lime, 
or poor inoculating material, or planted in a loose, open seed bed. 
In the main, however, the people who are reasonably successful 
with their other crops are also succeeding with alfalfa." 

Mr. Cherry states that heavy liming is important, and that 
limestone should never be plowed under. "Col. Watson," says 
Mr. Cherry, "was a wide-awake Commissioner and did much to 
assist in growing alfalfa by keeping lime down to a reasonable 
price." 

VETCH INDUSTRY. 

Wherever vetch has been grown in South CaroliniBk and intelli- 
gent methods have been used, the farmers have been pleased with 
the results. When planted with oats, it has made an excellent 
hay, and in every way it has been planted it has added materially 
to the fertility of the soil. The yields of succeeding crops have 
been increased as much as if a crop of cowpeas had been grown. 
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It has been thoroughly established that for all conditions the 
hairy vetch is the best variety to grow. It will do well on all kinds 
of soil, and will stand cold winters better than other varieties. The 
English vetch, or Oregon vetch as it is sometimes called, does well 
on loamy or fairly heavy soils but is not so good for light sandy 
soils as the hairy vetch. The variety commonly called the native 
vetch or augustafolia vetch, which is frequently seen growing by 
the roadside or in waste places, has proved its worth in pastures 
and meadows particularly in bottom lands, and some farmers are 
even making a success of it by planting it in cultivated fields for 
hay or for soil improvement. 

On most soils when the crop is planted for the first time inocu- 
lation is essential. Cultures for inoculating can be obtained from 
the State Department of Agriculture at a normal cost. During 
the past year numerous farmers throughout the State have been 
supplied with these cultures. 

The best time for seeding vetch is during the month of Sep- 
tember. Sometimes good crops are made by planting as late as 
November, but the earlier plantings one year with another are 
best, for the plants get enough of a start to stand cold weather 
through the winter. In sowing for hay from twenty to thirty 
pounds of hairy vetch seed should be sown per acre. With English 
vetch the rate should be from thirty to forty-five pounds per 
acre. The so-called native vetch requires only from fifteen to 
twenty pounds per acre. The ground for vetch should be pre- 
pared the same as for planting oats. 

Since the beginning of the European War, hairy vetch seed, 
which are mostly obtained from Russia, have been difficult to 
secure which has kept the crop from spreading as rapidly as it 
otherwise would. Considerable seed have been secured from local 
sources, however, and some have been obtained from Michigan, but 
the supply even at a high price has not been equal to the demand. 
If the farmers of the State would grow their own seed, the acreage 
of vetch would increase more rapidly. 

Oat and vetch hay is used like cowpea hay and apparently is 
eaten with the same relish. It is harvested around the first of 
June and comes in at a time when the hay supply of the farm 
is at a low point. Oats and vetch when grown together are also 
used for silage on some dairy farms and the results from feeding 
have been satisfactory. 
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Hairy vetch sown in cotton fields at the last working or some 
time in August can be used for winter grazing, and when plowed 
under in the spring, it soon decomposes and, except under unusual 
conditions, increases the yields of the following crops. 

IXOCUIiATION. 

At the close of this, the third year of the furnishing of inocu- 
lation by the Department of Agriculture to the farmers of the 
State, it is not deemed necessary to put forth any argument in 
favor of the use of these cultures. The records show that most 
of the largest users of inoculation in 1916 have increased the size 
of their orders in 1917. During the past few months a large 
number of farmers in this State have ordered inoculation in small 
quantities for alfalfa, vetch and the clovers. Their names appear 
for the first time in the list of purchasers. Evidently it is grow- 
ing in favor with the well-informed farmers of the State. 

As will be seen from the statement of sales for this year the 
total number of acres sold is not as large as that of last year. It 
is safe to say that the uncertain conditions which existed in all 
lines of business at the time of the spring and summer planting 
of legume crops had its effect on these sales as well as everything 



The Department this year furnished cultures as follows: 

Acres. 

Alfalfa 299 

Cow peas ^ 667 

Japan clover 10 

Peanuts 85 

Soy beans 531 

Velvet beans 352 

Vetch 429 

Clovers 635 

Garden peas and garden beans and sweet peas 66 

Beggar weed 2 

Burr clover 71 



Grand total 3,147 

Some orders were received from every county in the State, 
Charleston County leading in the number of acres used. 
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The contract on which the State has-been securing cultures ex- 
pired December 15th and an effort was made to renew with the 
same manufacturers, but they were not willing to renew except 
at a price far above that at which the State has been furnishing 
cultures to the people. The Commissioner found it necessary to 
make a trip to Charlottesville, Kichmond and other points before 
a satisfactory contract could be secured. However, what is be- 
lieved to be the best contract that could be gotten has been made 
with Dr. Meade Ferguson, Kichmond, Va. Dr. Ferguson has been 
furnishing inoculation to the State of Virginia for more than a 
year and the Department of Agriculture of that State reports 
that the results obtained have been perfectly satisfactory. Under 
this contract this Department will be able to furnish inoculation 
at practically the same price as heretofore, the advance being only 
10 cents per acre with the postage added. Small orders will be 
filled from Columbia, where a limited stock will be kept on hand. 
All large orders will be shipped out by the manufacturers direct 
to the customers, the orders being first sent to this Department 
and forwarded by the Department to the manufacturer. It will 
therefore be necessary in the future to place orders about ten days 
before the inoculation is actually needed. 
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During the year 1913 Commissioner E. J. Watson took a for- 
ward step in establishing, without extra cost or the employment 
of extra help, a State Bureau of Marketing. The outline of the 
plan began to be formed in June, and by the middle of August 
the work was launched. It has developed at a most gratifying 
rate and it has attracted National attention because of its great 
simplicity and effectiveness. Some headwork, a little printing 
and postage and some extra work on the part of clerks and the 
Commissioner accomplished a great deal. 

The brief story of the organization of the Bureau, which has 
already demonstrated its value to the masses of the people, is 
best told by announcements made in the current press at that 
time. 

On June 21, 1913, the following was published : 

PKEHiOflNART STATEMENT. 

"Every agency making for the cause of agriculture in the State, 
and working for the betterment of the condition of our people 
has all that it can do. In this department, with the new divisions 
recently established, we have before us work the value of which 
can not be estimated. Nearly all these lines of work have up to 
this time been directed to increased production, more intelligent 
and profitable handling of the soil, and to the education of the 
people looking to better profits and better^ living. I have 
preached and proclaimed in every nook and corner of the State 
for years the doctrine of 'raising something to eat at home' and 
living at home, instead of out of tin cans and sacks shipped into 
the State from every quarter of the nation, and there has been 
some little awakening, but as yet the surface is merely touched. 
We have not stopped with telling the people the truth about 
their uneconomic method of living, but we have been enforcing 
the restrictive laws as to animal feeds, human foods, etc., so vig- 
orously as to bring home to them the foolishness and wasteful- 
ness of buying inferior products that they can raise at home, and 
in many instances, so as to prevent them from getting the class 
of goods that is palmed off on them from places out of the State. 

5_A. c. T. 
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MUCH MONEY WASTE2D. 



"If we are to save millions of dollars wasted in this way, we 
must get down to business. We have been hearing no end of 
theoretical discussions on the subject of marketing, but nowhere 
in the South have I seen any practical working plan for barter 
and exchange of home raised and manufactured products devised 
and put into operation. As I have said, the men in this depart- 
ment have about all that they can do, but this problem is one of 
such supreme importance, measurable in losses running annually 
into the millions of dollars, that I have determined, under the 
general authority given this department, to establish as quickly 
as it can be done, a Bureau of Marketing, which shall be a clear- 
ing house for accurate information for the use of those citizens 
of the State who have raised and produced something to sell, and 
those local and other merchants and individuals who want those 
very products, fresh and pure, but who have no means of know- 
ing where they can be purchased save from those who handle 
only products shipped in from somewhere else. 

"For instance, here is a letter that came to my desk this morn- 
ing from a citizen of Marlboro County : 

" 'Can you advise me where I can purchase two or three bush- 
els of wheat for milling purposes? We are fond of the whole 
wheat flour and I want it for my own use.' 

"Every day the mail brings inquiries of this class. This man 
wants home-raised pure flour instead of bleached or some other 
kind of flour manufactured in the West and shipped in put up in 
a fancy labeled sack ; over in Lexington and in Newberry as fine 
wheat as was ever converted into flour is being raised in such 
quantity as to meet a large demand of this kind, and this money 
can be kept at home, and there need be no heavy marketing and 
trade profits and freight charges for the consumer to pay — not 
to mention the doctor's bills. 

"And so it is with all kinds of products of the farm. A farmer 
who has a large supply of fine oats to sell has no means of know- 
ing who wants to buy oats, and the latter orders in several car- 
loads of sulphuretted oats of doubtful quality all the way from 
Texas. A dairy in Union can furnish fine market cream and but- 
ter, but can not find a market ; the ice cream establishment in Co- 
lumbia or Charleston may want the cream, and not knowing where 
to find it, substitute canned skimmed milk. And so with live stock 
raisers who have hogs and beef cattle ; they sacrifice and ship away 
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to Norfolk or elsewhere their steers for a song; the local butcher 
buys and furnishes his trade embalmed beef from Chicago — 'in- 
spected and passed.' And so again with agricultural seeds and 
the bulk of commodities that our people buy. 

"Look at the millions of cans of tomatoes and other vegetables 
and fruits that line the shelves of every mercantile establishment 
in the State of South Carolina, shipped in from Baltimore or 
some other big Eastern or Western city, representing an annual 
expenditure of very nearly $14,000,000. And here in South Caro- 
lina we have 2,000 girls canning tomatoes, by United States stand- 
ards, good, pure stuff, and they are asking us where they can find 
a market. In the meantime the local merchant keeps on buying 
any old stock of canned goods offered to him from anywhere and 
the people who live in the towns and cities, and even in the coun- 
try, go on buying it from him, paying freight charges on long 
distance hauls and an endless variety of profits. It is such a 
businesslike schedule ! 

HEAVY IBIPORTATIONS. 

"Without regard to preserves, jellies. Western meats, soda 
crackers, etc., note some of the expenditures made by our people 
for commodities from outside the State that they could raise at 
home: Bacon, etc., $13,000,000; dairy products, cheese, canned 
milk, etc., $12,000,000; flour, $20,000,000; corn, $6,000,000; corn 
meal, a sum so large we have not been able to estimate it ; com- 
mercial feed stuffs, $3,000,000; hay, $3,000,000; oats, $1,500,000;. 
canned goods, $13,397,000. 

"Now, with these facts before me, I have determined, just as 
quickly as the organization can be perfected, to put into opera- 
tion a Bureau of Marketing in this department, whereby in a 
practical way accurate information as to what a man has to sell 
to his fellow South Carolinians and what they want can be ex- 
changed. Complete announcement as to the practical details of 
the work will be made very shortly. I hope to put the organiza- 
tion on such a basis that every man, woman and child will feel 
the practical benefits. The idea central in mind is to bring mar- 
keting right down to the individual in such a way that he will 
experience a maximum of result. It will be interesting to see to 
what extent merchants in the State will cooperate." 
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A FURTHER OUTLINE 



Early in August, 1913, the following statement was giyen to 
the press in regard to the matter: 

"Commissioner Watson, of the Department of Agriculture, 
yesterday announced that he hoped within the next week to make 
complete announcement as to the perfection of the organization 
of the new Bureau of Marketing of the State Department of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Industries. The idea of a new Bu- 
reau will be to let every man in the State of South Carolina who 
wants to buy something, and every man who has anything to 
sell in the way of products of the farm or related to the farm, 
get the benefit immediately of the channel of trade that the State 
will offer. 

"All over the United States this problem of marketing is being 
discussed theoretically, but practically every effort I have seen 
has been based too much on generalities. General market inform- 
ation does not amount to much. What John Jones, living in the 
upper edge of Pickens County, wants to know, if he has a surplus 
of hay, oats or eggs that he can'4} sell in his own community, is 
who wants to buy these very things in a distant community. He 
wants to know the man's name and he wants the man's address, 
and he wants to know just exactly how much of a commodity 
a man wants, and, what is more, he wants to know all this right 
away. And so the man at the other end wants to know where 
and from what individual he can buy what he wants and exactly 
what it is going to cost him. We had a striking case the other 
day of a man in the Piedmont who had been literally wasting 
large quantities of buttermilk; there was a man way down on 
the coast who had a great demand for buttermilk; today the 
man who was throwing away his buttermilk is getting 40 cents 
a gallon for it delivered at his station in the Piedmont, and the 
man on the coast is getting what he wants. 

"We have very nearly completed all the arrangement? for the 
inauguration of our Bureau of Marketing, which I am going to 
try to make the most practical thing of its kind in this country. It 
will be run on just as sound business principles as any department 
store in New York, or, in other words, on a complete system. 
Card forms are to be used; the process will be something like 
this : A man writes to us that he has such and such a quantity 
of a given commodity to sell, and quotes his price, which can 
not be changed when listed here for a period of ten days from the 
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date of his notice. We notify him of his registration. Another 
man writes us that he wants such and such a quantity of the 
same commodity. A card form gives each of the two the other's 
address and the information that they want. If they .complete the 
transaction, then the man who makes the sale reports same to this 
oflSce on a prepaid postcard form, and the commodity that he has 
listed here is eliminated from our list. A brief glance at the 
card forms will indicate to the public mind how automatically 
the system will work. ^ 

"The Bureau of Marketing, of course, does not undertake to 
make any guarantee of the sale ; it merely undertakes to list the 
information and to become a clearing house for information 
between buyers and sellers of agricultural commodities. While, 
primarily, it is desired that individual producers and consumers 
avail themselves to the fullest of the opportimity offered, this is 
no sense excludes merchants in towns and cities from availing 
themselves of the opportunities afforded to secure a first-class 
prokluct, fresh and pure, direct from the farm. There is no rea- 
son, for instance, why merchants selling oats or hay should not 
avail themselves of this channel and secure for market purposes 
supplies of fresh home-grown goods instead of buying sul- 
phuretted oats brought away across the continent from Texas, 
and mouldy hay brought away from the far West, and so with a 
thousand other things, notably the immense stocks of canned 
goods now brought from the West and East could, to the advan- 
tage of everybody and to the cause of pure food, be supplanted 
by the wholesome home-canned goods put up by the thousands of 
girls of our own State who are members of the tomato clubs. 
Take, for instance, the demand for cream in the ice cream par- 
lors operated throughout the State and the lack of market for 
cream in the dairies that scores of men in the country are en- 
deavoring to establish. In a word, this whole thing looks to the 
conduct of business in the State of South Carolina on a far more 
economic basis and with a greater profit to everybody concerned 
than most people have ever dreamed of. 

"The other day I went up to Anderson to attend the big Trades 
Day meeting under the auspices of the Anderson Chamber of 
Commerce. When I walked into the large hall at the Chamber 
of Commerce I walked into a revelation. I found the individual 
marketing idea fully developed in an undertaking already in 
practice, in so far as one county and its market center were con- 
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cerned. Porter A. Whaley, the secretary, had already conceived 
an idea of the practicability of the market exchange. When I 
walked into the hall I found it filled with farmers and farmers' 
wives and with townspeople. There was no end of fine butter 
and all kinds of agricultural products, and for the first time in 
America on two large blackboards I saw the offerings of the 
farmers to purchasers listed there with prices quoted. I saw on 
the board where one man wanted 100 bushels of good corn; he 
had e^dently gotten tired of the rotten Western stuff. I saw 
hairy vetch seed offered for sale at 10 cents per pound; the day 
before I had a half dozen inquiries as to where hairy vetch seed 
could be bought; I saw fine alfalfa seed quoted for sale at 16 1-2 
cents per pound; I saw 1,000 bushels of Appier oats offered for 
sale at 60 cents per bushel, and the samples showed that they were 
of as fine quality as were ever offered in any market. My eye 
glanced down the board and I saw fine bred pigs offered for sale. 
Glancing across the board, I almost shouted for joy when I saw 
that one man had actually offered ten tons of Bermuda grass 
hay at $1.25 per hundred pounds. This is the first time I have 
ever heard of an actual quoted price offer for one of the finest 
natural hays that the country produces, the hay made from the 
grass that our people are eternally fighting all the way from the 
mountains to the sea, the grass that if handled for hay would 
yield a better return per acre than cotton. And actually on the 
board appeared the modest offer of 300 cans of peaches at 12 
cents per can, the owner actually undertaking to compete at this 
very remarkable low price with the canning houses of the East 
and West. 

"I was so struck with this listing of products for sale, most of 
them appearing in the handwriting of the producer, that I made 
photographs of the blackboards just as they stood at the time. 
Of course I do not know how many sales were effected, but there 
was an interest on the part of both the producer and the town 
consumer that bespoke the possibilities of the scheme for the im- 
mediate future. 

"While speaking of the establishing of the Bureau of Market- 
ing, I wish to say to the public that the president of the State 
Company of Columbia has offered to the Bureau a certain section 
of The State's daily edition and of the semi-weekly edition for the 
publication once a week of summarized data from the Bureau 
that will be of the utmost value to producers and consumers. This 
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patriotic offer has been accepted by the department, and very 
shortly a complete and detailed announcement will be made as 
to the practical workings of the Bureau and as to the class of 
information that will be given through this widely circulated 
medium of publicity." 

THE OFFICIAIi ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Finally, on the 13th of August, 1913, the following official an- 
nouncement, together with an explanation of the entire opera- 
tion of the system, was made to the public, and on August 19 
the issuance of the weekly bulletin of information was com- 
menced through the farm page set aside by The State newspaper 
for the use of the Bureau. 

The State Department of Agriculture, Commerce arid Indus- 
tries is at last in a position to announce to the public that the 
Bureau of Marketing of the department is ready to offer to the 
people of South Carolina the official channels of trade afforded 
under the system devised in the light of the experience of the 
best bureaus of this time in other countries. 

The organization of the Bureau is now complete and the es- 
sence of its work is found in the fact that it is designed to give 
each individual who wishes to buy something or sell something 
in the way of farm produce, or commodities relating to the 
farm, an opportunity to do so in the most convenient manner and 
with the least possible cost to either. 

It is not designed to injure the merchant. It is designed to cut 
out useless middlemen and to give people living in one part of 
the State exact information as to where they can buy or sell 
something in another section of the State to the best financial 
advantage. It is not built upon the principle of giving general 
information about markets only. General information is to be 
given, but that general information will be designed to lead to 
an inquiry for the more specific information that the individual 
is concerned in. 

THE MARKET PUBMOATION. 

As the head of the Department of Agriculture, I have received 
an offer of aid of the most substantial and far-reaching char- 
acter from the publisher of The State at the Capital City, which 
means the use, once a week, of certain space in that daily news- 
paper for the dissemination, to a great number of people, of in- 
formation that they ought to have, and of the same and possibly 
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a little more information in the columns of the semi-weekly 
edition. 

The first official summary of this character will appear in the 
daily State on Tuesday, August 19, 1913. The character of the 
information that will be furnished regularly through the offer 
of the publisher of The State by the Bureau will be widened and 
improved as the work of the Bureau develops, and we trust that 
in the very near future that development will be of most substan- 
tial value to the people of the State. In order to show the 
nature of the offer, which has been made and accepted by this 
department, the correspondence between the publisher and the 
Commissioner of Agriculture is appended. 

HOW TO BUY AND SBLIj. 

The Bureau is now ready to receive, by mail or otherwise, 
concise statements of the wants of the people of the State. If 
a man has anything to sell, he should state exactly what it is, 
what quantity and what price, and that price he can not change, 
if he lists the goods with the Bureau, for a period of ten days. 
At the end of ten days he should notify the department of any 
change in his quotations. We wish to hear, not from sellers 
alone, but we wish to hear from buyers also, whether the buyer 
be a merchant who is selling eggs or butter or anything else, or 
whether the buyer be a member of the Housewives' League or 
even an individual who wishes to buy some eggs, butter, apples, 
potatoes, or anything of that kind. In this regard I wish most 
earnestly to invoke the full cooperation of all the people of the 
State and particularly would I ask that the several Housewives' 
Leagues in the State make free and general use of the Bureau. 

HOW IT OPERATES. 

In order to give the public some idea of how the system will 
operate, just as soon as a communication stating a want is re- 
ceived at the office, if it is from a buyer, it is transferred to the 
following card index form, which goes under a commodity class- 
ification : 

Form 1004 No 

S. C, 

Wants 

as per letter 191 . . . 

Answered Form 1000 191. . . 

Number \ 
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If the communication is from a seller offering something for 
sale, the information is then transferred to the following card 
index form: 

Form 1003. No 

s. a, 



offers for sale. 



at per Price good imtil 191. . 

As per letter 191 . . . 

Answered Form 1002 191. . . 

Notified Form 1001 191. . . No 

To the seller an acknowledgment is made on the following 
card form: 

Form 1002. 

D£IPART]I£ENT OF AGRICUiyTURE, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 

Bureau of Marketing 

Columbia, S. C .191. . . 

Dear Sir : We have today listed for sale 



As per your letter of 191 , . . , at 

per Price good until 191. 

Yours truly, 



E. J. WATSON, 

Commissioner. 

Just as soon as an inquiry comes in from a person wishing to 
buy what has been listed, the following postcard form is filled 
out and sent to the address of the party offering something that 
fills the bill, both as to price and in every other respect : 
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Form 1001. 

T>EPARTMEST OF AGRIOUI/rURE;, OOMMEIEIGE AND INDUSTBISS. 

Bureau of Marketing 

Columbia, S. C. 191. . . 

Dear Sir: We have today furnished your address to 

S. C, 

who wishes to buy.* 

If sale is effected, please notify this department, stating com- 
modity, quantity and price. 

Yours truly, 

E. J. WATSON, 
Commissioner. 

Just as soon as an inquiry comes in from a buyer, the follow- 
ing card form, with return postcard attachment, is filled in and 
sent to the party making inquiry : 

Form 1000. 

DEIPARTMXrNT OP AGRIOUIiTCRE, COMMER<yE AND INDUSTIUES. 

Bureau of Marketing. 

Columbia, S. C 191. . . 

Dear Sir : Answering your inquiry of 191 . . . 

You can purchase 



From • 

S. C at 

per Price good until 

191... 

Yours truly, 

E. J. WATSON, 
Commissioner. 

If the person to whom the information is furnished buys the 
product referred to, that person then fills in the following return 
postcard form attached to the foregoing form and mails that 
back to the Bureau, whereupon a report of the sale is made and 
the goods that have been originally offered, now sold, are elimin- 
ated from the market : 
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FormlOOO-A. No 

191... 

Dear Sir: I have bought 

(State commodity and quantity.) 

From 

S. C, 

at per 

through the medium of the State Bureau of Marketing. 

191... 

Yours truly, 



(Kindly flU in, sisrn and return in order that duplicate sales may be 

a-volded.) 

A PRACTIOAIj ILIiUSTRATION. 

I have endeavored to indicate briefly, so that the public will 
understand, how the State Bureau of Marketing will operate. 
The system is so simple that the only wonder is that it was not 
thought of and put into practice before somewhere. 

To illustrate how the matter is worked, already today the de- 
partment has received the following: 

"Will you please give us the names and addresses of some mills 
and corn dealers that we can arrange to get in markfet for our 
corn this fall. We would like to sell direct to the mills in car- 
load lots." 

The writer of this letter represents a number of farmers in a 
certain Pee Dee county who are erecting a small warehouse and 
have arranged to put in a machine to sack corn for market pur- 
poses. A great many merchants in the State of South Carolina 
have been prevented from using pure, home-grown corn for the 
reason that it was not sacked and because they did not know 
where to get it. 

To illustrate further : The grist mills in this State have been 
buying Western corn of doubtful character because they did not 
know where to get the home raised product. Indeed, they have 
several times during the past year appealed to this department 
for information. 
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THE TOMATO diUB PRODUCTS. 

To illustrate further: The girls' canning clubs of one entire 
county have already listed the superior canned goods, such as 
corn, tomatoes, figs, etc., with the price per dozen for delivery 
September 1st. Heretofore this product, put up under Federal 
Government regulations, has had no market, and merchants all 
over the State have been lining their shelves with miserable 
canned stuflf shipped f 1:0m different States, with all kinds of mid- 
dlemen's profits attached. 

The above is merely illustrative. What is stated in regard to 
shipped goods applies in regard to all other commodities that 
enter the economic life of our people in the store and in the home. 

If the people will take advantage of the opportunities now 
offered, many thousands of dollars will be saved, while at the 
same time such things as a glut of certain commodities on one 
market and scarcity of the same commodity on another market 
at one and the same time ought to be impossible. 

From today on communications will be welcomed by the Bu- 
reau and will be given prompt attention. It may take a few 
weeks for things to get to running smoothly, but I am confident 
that if the people accurately state their wants and cooperate 
fully with us, we will be able, through the channels we are now 
providing, to render a service to the public that will be of the 
most far-reaching character. 

The following is the correspondence referred to : 

THE STATE COMPANY 

Columbia, S. C, July 29, 1913. 
Col. E, J, Watson^ Oonmmsioner of Agriculture^ Golurnbia^ S. C: 
Dear Sir : I am very much interested in the announcement of 
the proposed establishment by your department of a "State Bu- 
reau of Marketing." I am so much impressed with the value to 
all our people of a proper development of this scheme that I 
hasten to place at your service the columns of both the daily and 
the semi- weekly editions of The State, in order that you may 
bring together the greatest possible number of those who want 
to sell and those who want to buy throughout the State. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) AMBROSE E. GONZALES, 
Publisher The State. 
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Columbia, S. C, July 30, 1913. 

Mr, Amhrose E, Gonzales^ President The State Co.^ Colvmbia^ 
S. C. 

My Dear Sir : I am in receipt of yours of July 29, and it is a 
source of gratification to me to express to you, on behalf of 
the thousands of people whose interests will be, I trust, substan- 
tially served through the medium of the State Bureau of Mar- 
keting, my appreciation of your kind offer. 

There is a way in which the columns of your newspaper can 
be used once each week for the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number, the details of which I shall be very glad to take up with 
you or your representative. 

While I feel sure that the utilization of your columns in this 
regard must result in loss of advertising, I am equally sure that 
the service that you are rendering to the people of the State will 
be in keeping with the services that you have already rendered to 
the agricultural development of the State in the successful effort 
made by you to give our people the valuable object lessons that 
were presented at the recent National Corn Exposition. 

The new work that we are about to undertake, I am confident, 
is of more far-reaching importance economically to the individ- 
ual producers and the individual consumers than anything that 
has yet been attempted, not alone in this State or in the South, 
but in the country at large. I fully expect, and reasonably so, 
a rapid utilization of the channel that will now be open, in so 
simple a manner, for barter and trade among our own people, 
without the necessity of paying tribute to out-of-the-State man- 
ufacturers and countless useless middlemen. In truth, the peo- 
ple of South Carolina, with a proper development of the State's 
resources, and an intelligent and practical application of busi- 
ness methods, could easily live, with a rock wall surrounding 
them, shut in from the rest of the world, without the loss of a 
single commodity save coffee, perhaps. 

Again expressing to you my appreciation of your offer, and 
assuring you that this department will endeavor to make intel- 
ligent use of it, I am 

Very truly yours, 

E. J. WATSON, 

Commissioner. 
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A FARMSIB'S OPINION. 



The following letter is a sample of many that have already 
reached the Commissioner of Agriculture and indicates the un- 
limited possibilities of the successful working of an official Bu- 
reau of Marketing: 

Jonesville, S. C, July 29, 1913. 

Mr. E, J. Watson^ Columbia^ S. C. 

Dear Sir: I notice your piece in The State of today, and I 
beg leave to congratulate you upon the plan set out. 

I think this will be the greatest profit to the farmer (if carried 
out) of any scheme that I have seen put forward, and it would 
pay the farmer to join a club, with membership fees, and put 
things for sale in The State or other papers every day, or each 
one pay a commission on sales sufficient to pay the expenses, etc. 
Hope you will make a big success of it and help us to find a mar- 
ket for our produce, and allow me to suggest that an exchange 
list be added. We farmers can make any amount of stuff, but 
getting a regular market is our trouble. I have 21 acres of tile 
irrigated bottom land and could raise all kinds of truck, but have 
been afraid to plant extensively for fear of not having a market. 

I have cows, cream, milk, vegetables, pigs, turkeys, chickens, 
etc., all the time for sale. Hurry up your plan. 

Wishing you success, I am 

Your truly, 

M. E. SAMS, 
P. S. — I am business agent for our Farmers' Union here. 

THE OHARAOTER OF THE BUIiliETTIN. 

The scope of the Bureau's bulletins may be changed from the 
initial number, which was in part as follows: 

"The Bureau of Marketing of the State Department of Agri- 
culture was opened to the public during the past week. The in- 
auguration of this work, as evidenced by the experience of first 
few days, has met with universal favor, and it is already assured 
that great service is to be rendered to the agricultural and com- 
mercial interests of the State. 

"In the space assigned to the Bureau by courtesy of The State 
each week, summarized information of value to farmers and cer- 
chants will be given. The baby is^but a few days old, and it, of 
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course, is not possible to present in the initial Bulletin of infor- 
mation the class of data that it is proposed to furnish. 

"Every merchant or housekeeper desiring to buy anything 
relating to the farm or to the home pantry is invited to make 
those wants known to the Bureau by addressing a brief communi- 
cation to the Commissioner of Agriculture and prompt attention 
will be given. 

"Every producer having anything to sell of similar character 
is likewise urged to notify the Bureau in writing, stating clearly 
the quantity and quality of the commodity and the price, which 
must not be changed for a period of ten days. 

"From time to time information as to the condition of different 
markets will be given in the regular Tuesday morning bulletin. 

"Some offerings during the first week are : 

"Hairy vetch seed at 10 cents per pound. 

"Price alfalfa seed at 16 1-2 cents per pound. 

"1,000 bushels of Appier oats at 60 cents per bushel. 

"Ten tons Bermuda hay at $1.25 per 100 pounds. 

"300 cans peaches at 12 cents per can. 

"Berkshire boars. 

"Pure bred game chickens. 

"Prolific corn seed. 

"King cotton seed. 

"Two-horse power Fairbanks-Morse gasoline engine at $90, 
f. o. b. Cateechee. 

"1200 patterns second-hand bagging and ties at 60 cents per 
pattern, f. o. b. Cateechee. 

"600 bushels of choice, bright, clean seed oats at 75 cents per 
bushel, f . o. b. Greenwood. 

"Home grown red rust-proof seed oats in lots of 50 bushels 
or more at 75 cents per bushel, f. o. b. Ninety-Six. 

"400 bushels Appier seed oats at 70 cents per bushel, f.*o. b. 
Denmark. 

"Four to five gallons (daily) of 25 per cent. Guernsey cream 
'at $1.25 per gallon f. o. b. Cornwell. 

"Home canned fruits and tomatoes for September deliveries — 
United States standard." 

The above is given merely to indicate the character of some of 
the offerings in the next few days. 
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SOME "WANTS." 

Quitman, Ga. — "We shall be glad to have you give us the 
names of some of the best raisers of seed oats in your State. We 
have several farmers in this section that want to improve their 
seed by planting some from your State, and we will deem it a 
great favor if you will furnish us with this information." 

Cheraw, S. C. — ^"We are in the market for the following: Ap- 
ples, cabbage, onions, Irish potatoes. We should be glad if you 
would furnish our address to farmers offering the above for sale." 

Cross Anchor, S. C. — ^"I am planning to put in considerable 
rye and vetch in my cotton middles next month. Can you let me 
know where I can get good seed free from objectionable grass 
seed? I shall probably want to sow about 50 acres." 

Many such inquiries were received and were given prompt at- 
tention. 

If you want to buy anything in large or small lots advise the 
Bureau in a similar manner, and every effort possible will be 
made to aid you in securing it. 

The greater the number of "offerings" and "wants" the greater 
the benefit and saving to the people. 

THE RESUI/TS THUS FAR. 

The Bureau has been running steadily ever since it began its 
work in August, with very general use by the people of the State. 
A great many have fully appreciated the value of such a clearing 
house for barter and exchange of goods, and there is every 
promise that the avenues of trade thus offered will be most widely 
used, as the people more generally imderstand what it means to 
them. Many transactions have been effected and in a great many 
instances sales of South Carolina products have been made direct 
from the farms in this State to points as far away as the New 
England States, as Portland, Oregon, and San Francisco, Cal. 
The operation of the Bureau requires but very little time daily 
on the part of the clerical force in the office, the index system 
being used complete. Once a week it requires particular atten- 
tion from the head of the department. The whole idea of the 
Bureau of Marketing has been to widen the opportunity for the 
producers in this State living on the farms to make use of the 
rural delivery and the parcels post system with the view to open- 
ing for the purchaser ready markets for the surplus, thereby 
stimulating diversified agriculture and in the end bringing that 
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degree of prosperity which can only come from a proper diversi- 
fication. These ends, I feel, are being gradually accomplished, 
and in the long run I expect to see remarkable results. 

Inquiries are constantly coming to the department from all 
over the country, from people in other States, who have been 
studying the marketing problem and endeavoring to bring it to 
a practical basis. As far as possible, information has been fur- 
nished to all inquirers, and it may not be very many months 
before the plan in operation here is generally adopted in a num- 
ber of our sister agricultural producing States. The object is 
not to injure or interfere with the merchant, but the plan really 
benefits the merchant, in that he is enabled to deal directly with 
the producer in obtaining the goods that he sells to town cus- 
tomers. One of the effects, of course, will be in a large measure 
to eliminate useless middlemen and the wasteful expenditure that 
now goes on at both ends of the line in the form of commissions. 
Every offering that comes to the Bureau is published to the world 
and is read every Tuesday morning by thousands of people, and 
so it is with the calls for commodities that are wanted. The work- 
ing of the Bureau is, therefore, severely practical and no oppor- 
tunity is left for interest to lag, for with each succeeding Tues- 
day morning, the whole thing comes back to public attention. The 
department feels that it has struck upon the only practicable 
solution of the marketing problem. 

FVHTH3SR DSTVCLOFMEINT. 

During the year 1914 the Bureau of Marketing grew in favor 
with the people and its use was extended. It is safe to say that 
no work that the department has ever undertaken touched so 
closely and intimately the average man, to his material and im- 
mediate benefit, and proved so popular with so many of our citi- 
zens. Many hundreds of sales and exchanges were effected each 
month. Several leading newspapers made use of the weekly bul- 
letin regularly. 

The effect of the Bureau's work was not confined merely to 
State markets. Often sales in distant States were effected through 
the Bureau. One farmer sold land shipped two solid carloads of 
Anderson County raised seed oats to purchasers at Selma, Ala., 
and satisfactory prices were obtained. 

Many letters were received from farmers in every part of the 
State expressing their appreciation of the value of the weekly 

6— A. c. I. 
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btiUetin as published in the leading daily papers and giving 
examples of how they had been greatly helped. Quite a number 
of these letters were published in the 11th Annual Report for 
the year 1914. 

The very essence of the great success of the simple plan 
operated in South Carolina was the hearty cooperation of the 
daily press of the State, which, every Tuesday morning, gave 
space free to the Bureau of Marketing Bulletin, thus acquaint- 
ing thousands of people in all parts of the State with the wants 
and offerings of the week undisposed of at the date of issue. This 
Bulletin was published regularly by The State^ Columbia; The 
News and Courier^ Charletson ; The Greenville News^ Greenville ; 
The Intelligencer, Anderson; The Herald, Spartanburg. All 
these papers willingly gave the space. 

THE MARKXZT BUISUBTTIS IN SHBaEH? FORM. 

On the 16th of June, 1915, Bulletin No. 54 was issued by the 
Bureau of Marketing. This bulletin is entitled "How to Buy 
and Sell." It contains a list of buyers of grain and farm prod- 
ucts, who will use home-grown materials ; a list of the producers 
of grain and their offerings; a list of flour mills; expert infor- 
mation for growers; other data of value to merchants and pro- 
ducers. The Market Bulletin, in sheet form, was commenced at 
this time as supplements to Bulletin No. 54: In this form the 
printed bulletin was mailed regularly to all those who had their 
names placed on the mailing list. These bulletins were sent under 
one-cent stamps like circulars, and were free to all who made re- 
quest for same. 

FURTHER EXPANSION. 

The system applied to farm products in the Bureau was ap- 
plied in cooperation with the Federal Bureau of Labor to the 
solution of the problem of distribution of labor, and the settling 
of men seeking to build homes upon farms. This arrangement 
brought in the operation of a clearing house for men seeking 
positions as managers or overseers on farms, for large farmers 
wanting managers or overseers and the buying, exchanging and 
leasing of farm lands. 

ADOPTION BY OTHER STATES. 

Lousiana, a State that turned to new crops because of the boll 
weevil, wrestled with the problem of marketing in various ways. 
During the year 1916 the South Carolina system in detail was 
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put into effect there, and, operating on a large scale, it is solv- 
ing the marketing problems of that State. 

An inquiry came from the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture about the system and a full description of the work in detail 
was sent, together with samples of the forms and blanks used. 
Even though they were "from Missouri and had to be shown," 
the department felt that South Carolina "had something to 
show." 

Similar inquiries have been received from Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Virginia. In reply to all these, 
description in detail with forms and blanks has been sent. The 
replies expressed appreciation of the value of the plan and there 
are indications of the further adoption of the system. 

THE FUNDAMENTAIi PRINOIPIjE OF THE SYSTEM. 

The fundamental principle of any marketing system looking 
to the most advantageous distribution of the products of the soil 
is that the system must open the door of opportunity to the in- 
dividual, no matter how far baqk in the rural districts that indi- 
vidual may reside. The furnishing of general marketing in- 
formation, current prices, etc., is good, as far as it goes, but any 
system that stops there fails to accomplish its purpose. In the 
matter of marketing the perfect system must enable a farmer 
living on a rural route to make known what he has to sell or what 
he wants to buy and put him in position to deal directly with 
some one who wants to buy from him or sell to him. This is 
the principle that the Bureau embodies. 

THE BUREAU NEITHER SEIjIjS NOR BUYS. 

All patrons of the Bureau of Marketing must bear in mind that 
the Bureau does not handle any cash transactions. Therefore 
no checks or remittances should be sent to the department for 
this purpose. The work of the Bureau is simply to bring seller 
and buyer together, and they effect their own transaction. It 
must be distinctly understood that the Bureau, under no circum- 
stances, assumes any responsibility whatever in any transaction 
that may be perfected through information furnished in the bul- 
letin. This has always been the rule of the department. 

ENTEIRED AS SECOND-OI/ASS MATTER. 

The Weekly Market Bulletin mailed out in sheet form each 
week was entered as second-class matter September 10, 1917, at 
the postoffiice at Columbia, S. C, under the Act of June 6, 1900. 
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THE MAHilNG MST. 

The Bulletin is mailed free to any one requesting to be put on 
the mailing list. For the past few months from 50 to 75 new 
names have been added each week and there are now about 4,000 
names on the list. 

THE NEWSPAPER BUIiliETIN CONDENSED. 

Some of the leading daily papers, feeling that they could not 
very well under present conditions afford any longer to give the 
space in their columns for the full form of the market bulletin 
with each individual want and offer taking a paragraph, asked 
that the weekly bulletin be prepared in condensed and sum- 
marized form with statement that any one interested in same 
could write to the Bureau of Marketing, Department of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, S. C, asking for the market bulletin with the 
number as given, which would give the names and addresses of 
those who have the wants and offers listed, together with detailed 
description and prices. The publication of the bulletin in the 
newspapers in this condensed and summarized form began with 
the issue of November 27, 1917. Quite a number of requests for 
bulletins come in this way. The newspapers that have carried 
the publication of the market bulletin all the time since it was 
established have done a great work in building up this system 
and making it such a power for the benefit of the people of South 
Carolina, and we take this occasion to express our thanks for 
their help. 

THE BUIiliETIN VAIjUED BY THE PEOPLE. 

The Weekly Market Bulletin has grown and increased in use- 
fulness and eflSciency. It is highly valued and its work is much 
appreciated by the people. A few of the many letters express- 
ing appreciation of the service rendered by the Bureau are given 
as follows: 

N. L. Brunson, Edgefield, September 20, 1917: "I received 
your Bulletin today and I think it the best thing I have ever 
seen to bring the buyer and seller together." 

L. E. Brunson, Sr., Cleora, September 2, 1917 : "You are do- 
ing more for the farmer with your Marketing Bureau than any 
man that has ever filled your office. It has saved me at least 
$20 this year in purchases made through it." Again under date 
of October 15, 1917, to make a correction in our mailing list: 
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"Please send the Bulletin for L. E. Brunson to L. R. Brunson, 
Jr., and stop the one to L. B. Brunson, no one here by that name. 
They are too good to be wasted." 

C. L. Ligon, Blackstock, Route 3, October 3, 1917: "I want 
to let you know that the Weekly Market Bulletin is a good thing. 
I have sold the pigs and have received 28 inquiries, most of them 
with checks enclosed. I was kept busy for a while yesterday 
writing and returning checks. I thank you very much for your 
help and for what you are doing for the State of South Car- 
olina." 

TV . C. Bujac, McPhersonville, October 5, 1917 : "Only a line 
to thank you and say that I had success with my fowls through 
the Market Bureau." 

M. J. Young, Winnsboro, October 16, 1917: "I sold my nine 
Berkshire pigs advertised in last week's Market Bulletin to Mr. 
M. J. Quattlebaum, Aiken, S. C, and received $260.00 in checks, 
besides a telegram and several C. O. D. orders. I returned all the 
checks as promptly as possible. That was a nice sum of money 
to be shoved at me for only nine fine Berkshire pigs. With many 
thanks, I am yours very truly." 

E. Hanvey, Troy, October 20, 1917 : "Have disposed of all 
my Toulouse geese that I advertised in your Bulletin last week 
and appreciate your accomodation." 

J. A. Shanklin, Taylor Plantation, Columbia, October 3, 1917: 
"Have sold 200 bushels of Abruzzi. rye and had more orders than 
I could possibly fill." 

J. A. B. Boyd, Cornwell, November 2, 1917: "We appreciate 
the services of the Bureau." 

J. J. Matheson, Bennettsville, November 19, 1917: "Thank 
you so much for the prompt and efficient aid you have rendered 
me and my brother farmers. Your department has aided me 
both in selling my products and in buying those I needed." 

H. F. Barkerding, 148 East Bay St., Charleston, November 
30, 1917 : "I would like to say for your information that I have 
purchased through your Weekly Bulletin in the past year ap- 
proximately $5,000 worth of goods that have been offered. 
Thought you might be interested in knowing to what extent your 
publication is doing good." 

James A. Ferrell, Salter's Depot, December 6, 1917 : "I write 
to tell you that I have just received a White Leghorn cockerel 
for $1.50 from H. G. Seawright, Pendleton, S. C, and a Mam- 
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moth Bronze turkey hen for $6.00 from Mrs. L. A. Harley^ Dun- 
barton, S. C. Both are very satisfactory." 

Cecil E. Cromer, Abbeville, Route 2, December 8, 1917: "I 
have been reading the Market Bulletin each week and I think it 
a good medium. I have been drafted for the army and for this 
reason I can not farm next year. So would you please help me 
to sell the following: 100 bushels white com in the ear at $2 
per bushel ; 5 bushels pure Clay ^peas at $3 per bushel ; one sev- 
enteen-doUar Oliver Chilled middle breaker, run only six days, 
for $9." 

W. D. Holland, Columbia, S. C, December 12, 1917: "I have 
purchased from Mrs. D. P. Coleman, Blairs, S. C, five pounds 
of butter to be delivered each week by parcels post at 45 cents 
per pound. Thanks to the Bulletin, I have been able to secure 
this very satisfactory arrangement." 

Harvey M. Templeton, Winchester, Tenn., writes, under date 
of December 3, 1917, that he has bought through the Bulletin a 
carload of cotton seed for planting from near Chester, S. C. 

A large farmer in another State writes, under date of December 
3, 1917 : "I have been receiving the Weekly Market Bulletin from 
your department for more than a year. I find it a great adver- 
tising medium. I have bought oats, onions, cabbage plants, egg- 
plants and other things. If the Department of Agriculture in 
our State had the enterprise and was not constantly mussing with 
politics, they could keep this money at home." 

FUIili COOPERATION DBSIRED. 

It is the desire of the Department of Agriculture that t&e 
Bureau of Marketing should cooperate to the fullest extent with 
the work of all other departments of the State or National Gov- 
ernment as far as the same may come in contact. Suggestions for 
the improvement of this work will be gladly received and con- 
sidered. It is recommended that all the State institutions that 
in any of their work produce any commodity that can be mar- 
keted should make use of the Market Bulletin to assist in selling 
same. The benefit will thereby be mutual. It is desired that 
Clemson College and Winthrop College should keep in close 
touch with the Bureau. It is recommended that arrangements 
be made to have the products of the Girls' Tomato Clubs that 
are for sale properly listed in the Market Bulletin. 
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PROGKESS IN DBAINAGB IN SOUTH CAnOUNA IN 1917. 

During the year 1917 there has been much activity in actual 
drainage construction in South Carolina, This was particularly 
true during the first part of the year; the beginning of new 
undertakings has not been so active during the latter part of the 
year. This is due primarily to war conditions, as a result of 
which labor has been scarce, high priced and undependable; mate- 
rials also have advanced considerably in price. 

The creation of drainage districts under the State Drainage 
Law — ^which has been held valid by the Supreme Court — ^has not 
kept apace with the times. In fact, there is but little advance 
along this line to report This is particularly true of that part 
of the State needing drainage most, the coast section. Two new 
districts in this section were formed, Walterboro Drainage Dis- 
trict in Colleton County, and Georgetown Drainage District No. 
1, in Georgetown County. Both of these districts are now tied 
up in the courts as a result of legal action by the opponents of 
drainage. So it might be said that in this section practically no 
drainage has been done. This is very unfortunate, and it is going 
to be hard to improve conditions. 

While effort to establish drainage districts has been made time 
and again during the past few years, none has gone through to 
successful reclamation because of organized opposition on the 
part of small landowners. The lack of co-operation on the part 
of these is due mostly to lack of familiarity with the great bene- 
fits to be derived from drainage. Until they do understand some- 
thing of the advantages, little drainage progress can be expected, 
and it is going to take an organized an4 systematic campaign of 
education to secure general support for drainage reclamation. 

There have been several new districts formed in the upper or 
Piedmont section of the State, and in some of them actual con- 
struction is now under way, but drainage in this section should 
be considered as only started. True, drainage is not needed here 
to the same extent as in the lower section of the State, but it is 
nevertheless a real problem and should be undertaken with 
energy. 
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There are thousands of acres of lowlands along the tidewater 
section of South Carolina which were formerly devoted to the 
culture of rice. They now are almost entirely imused. These 
lands are extremely fertile, and their use for growing other crops 
has long been advocated, but it is not until the present year that 
any actual construction was undertaken to secure the drainage 
necessary for the cultivation of crops other than rice. During 
the year 1917 construction has been in progress on* four separate 
projects of this character, as follows: Combahee Company, Col- 
leton County; Buckfield Stock Farm, Hampton County; South- 
em Stock and Farming Company, Charleston County, and Ash- 
ley Hall Plantation, Charleston County. 

The success being attained toward the utilization of these lands 
for ordinary field crops is all that could be desired, and it is 
expected that, as a result of these projects, many more of like 
character will be undertaken in the coming years. 

It is very pleasing to note the rapid advance in this State of 
the use of tile drains as a means of drainage. Up to a few years 
ago this method of drainage was practically unheard of, except 
along the coast, while now its use is spreading rapidly. No accu- 
rate records have been kept of the extent of this work, but it is 
conservative to state that during the past year 850 acres of land 
have been drained by this method. In doing this work, approxi- 
mately 130 carloads of drain tile have been used. It is, there-, 
fore, very readily seen what proportions this industry is assum- 
ing in South Carolina. A bulletin entitled "Tile Drainage in 
South Carolina" was prepared by F. G. Eason, a senior drainage 
engineer of the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
published by the South Carolina Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the past year. It is available for free distribution to all who 
apply. 

The drainage investigations of the Office of Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering, United States Department of Agriculture, 
were continued in South Carolina as in previous years. In 1917 
the following surveys for drainage of lands on a large scale were 
made: 

Walterboro Drainage District, Colleton County; Dabbs-Mc- 
Bride Lands, Sumter County, and Taylor- Williams Levee, Rich- 
land County. 
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DRAINAGE DITCH BEFORE IMPROVEMENT. 



DRAINAGE DITCH AFTER IMPROVEMENT. 
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Construction of the last named project has been completed, 
while on the first two it has not commenced. 

During the year the Office of Public Eoads and Rural Engi- 
neering made preliminary examinations of five proposed districts 
in the coast land section, and made surveys and plans for tile 
drainage on ten farms in the central and coastal sections. 
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SOUTH NO SliACKESt IN GRAIN. 

The South has a monoply in the production of cotton, but 
the South must not permit itself to be tied down to a one-crop 
system of agriculture. From an economic standpoint., the Depart- 
ment feels that this is one year when it would not be a mistake 
to advise that cotton could be planted regardless of other crops. 
Cotton will fetch a price that will permit the farmer to buy other 
supplies. It would not astonish us to see cotton go to 40 cents 
before the year 1918 comes to a close, but the farmer must now 
think of something besides himself and his own prosperity. He 
must think of that boy of his that has gone to France, or is soon 
to go. Or if he has detained his boy at home, he must think 
of the government that gave him this special privilege, and he 
must shape his aflfairs so that he may be of service to his coun- 
try. And for what is the country calling today? For bread, and 
bread substitutes. 

The year 1917 was very unfavorable for the production of 
grain. And yet the South planted in corn an increase of 6,185,- 
000 acres, just 600,000 short of the acreage of the entire country 
in 1916. But for the drouth that swept Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Texas at the critical time in the crop season and cut off millions 
of bushels, the South would have produced nearly as much corn 
last year as the entire remainder of the country. And yet the 
South is regarded as a cotton country, solely. 

The total increase in the corn crop of the country in 1917 over 
1916 was 607,842,000 bushels, and of this amount the increase 
in the South was 318,400,000, or more than one-half. It is 
stated by the Federal Government that the Southern corn is of 
a much better quality, as the Western corn was injured by 
early frost. 

The total grain crop for the South in 1917 was 1,563,000,000 
bushels, and for the remainder of the country was 4,176,000,000 
bushels. The rest of the country produced no cotton. That is 
what makes the South richer today than ever in her history. The 
South's planting was heavier than ever, although seriously 
affected by the late frosts, but the planting for the country as a 
whole was not proportionately large. There was a deficiency of 
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nearly a million acres of wheat in the South and of more than 
five million acres in the remainder of the country. There will be 
a startling need of wheat in 1918, for the reports, though con- 
flicting, seem to indicate that the wheat planting has been de- 
stroyed. Such being the case, it will be necessary to plant a vast 
acreage in corn in the South. 

The following figures show the part that South Carolina played 
in the grain crop of 1917: 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Com Production, Bushels. 

1917. 1916. 1916. 1914. 1913. 1912. 

43,947,000 32.008,000 35,146.000 36,638,000 38,612.000 34,278.000 

Wheat Production in Bushels. 
1,869,000 2,226,000 2,430,000 920.000 972,000 727.000 

Oats. Bushels. 
5.250,000 9.000.000 9.975,000 7,500,000 8.460.000 6,966.000 

Rye, Bushels. 
50.000 49.000 30.000 34.000 32,000 28.000 

Rice. Bushels. 
75,000 49.000 99.000 179,000 147.000 200.000 

Corn Acreage. 
2,313.000 2.065.000 2.130,000 1.975,000 



Wheat Acreagre. 
178,000 210,000 226,000 80,000 

Oat Acreagre. 
350.000 600.000 525.000 375,000 

RICE MAY COME BACK. 

The consumption of potatoes and breadstuffs in Europe, ren- 
dered practically non-producing by the war, caused the national 
government to urge the people to turn to substitutes, and rice is one 
which was mentioned with great particularity. As is well-known 
South Carolina, up to 15 years ago, was the principal rice-pro- 
ducing State in the Union, but the entry of Louisiana as a rice 
growing State seriously crippled the local industry, and thous- 
ands of acres of valuable rice lands were practically abandoned. 

Many of these acres are now being devoted to truck growing, 
but there is every indication of a revival, in part, of the rice 
growing industry in this State on account of the increased de- 
mand for rice as a staple article of diet in sections of the country 
where its nutritive properties have not been appreciated. Capt. 
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S. G. Stoney of Charleston, who is eminently qualified to do so, 
has given the Department the following discussion of the pros- 
pects of rice planting: 

"The acreage of rice along the South Atlantic Coast planted 
in 1907 was probably the smallest under cultivation since 1867, 
The gradual decrease of this industry is due to several causes, 
chiefly the strong competition from the Gulf States. Along the 
Gulf Coast machinery is used generally in the preparation of 
the land, the planting and harvesting of the crop. They are also 
fortunate in having a higher class of labor, as a very large num- 
ber of farmers from the Central Western States are carrying on 
this industry. In the Atlantic Coast section, machinery can not 
be used, owing to the soft condition of the lands on which our 
rice is planted, and the numerous drainage ditches intersecting 
the fields at very close intervals. We are also dependent on the 
class of labor which is unsatisfactory, indolent, and indifferent. 
This labor has to some extent been drawn away from the large 
rice plantations by higher wages offered by the lumber indus- 
try, which has developed so enormously throughout this sec- 
tion within the past twenty years. The maintenance of the rice 
field banks and trunks is also an expensive feature, owing to the 
high price of lumber, etc. Hence, we can not raise this product 
as economically in proportion to the values that have been re- 
ceived, as apparently can be done in the Southwest. 

"Owing to the low range of prices for many years, and labor 
conditions, etc., capital has been timid in venturing into this busi- 
ness, and the planters have devoted themselves to highland crops, 
cotton, corn, truck, etc. 

"The whole situation, however, has been materially changed 
within the past year owing to the very high price now being 
paid for all rice products, including rice straw, which at one 
time was considered of little value. The prices ruling today al- 
most double those of October and November, 1916, and the gen- 
eral increased consimiption of rice throughout the United States, 
and the enormous export demand from Cuba, Porto Rico, Cen- 
tral and South America and from Europe seems to warrant 
fully the present prices, and a continued and increased demand 
in the future. 

"The situation is by no means hopeless, as rice can be planted 
very profitably at present prices, notwithstanding the present 
high price of labor, and even the possible increase of same. Our 
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rice field soils are practically inexhaustible, but little, if any 
fertilizer, is used, and it is a well-known fact that the rices grown 
along the Atlantic Coast and commonly known to the trade as 
'Carolina Eice' is considered the moi^t palatable and nutritive 
of all the varieties of rice grown in the United States. 

"The lumber interest will not continue in the future on the 
same extensive scale as in the past, owing to the rapid def orestry 
of our country along the coast, and much of this labor will 
gradually gravitate towards agricultural pursuits. Lands of the 
Southwest can not be planted continuously with profit, and they 
have to be rotated and in some places rested from year to year, 
and for these reasons it is not probable that the rice acreage in 
the United States can or will be increased to any great extent, 
notwithstanding the present attractive profitable features of the 
industry. There are thousands of acres of rich rice lands which 
have not been planted for several years lying fallow, and con- 
sequently, greatly enriched by the deposits that have been steadily 
accimiulating during this rest, and it now seems an opportune 
time to revive this industry, which has been a source of great 
wealth for so many years along the Atlantic Coast. 

"The estimated crop of Carolina rice this season runs from 
eighty to one hundred thousand bushels, about half of which 
will probably be milled and placed on the market for sale, the 
balance will probably be held for seed, as there is a* large demand 
even at this early date for seed rice. 

"Charleston is one of the largest rice markets, even now, in the 
United States, and this industry has been ^ most profitable one 
to the merchants and bankers of this community, and now that 
there is an opportunity for reviving this industry on a large and 
profitable scale, it seems that it will be a wise policy for capital- 
ists to invest liberally towards this purpose." 
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A very important phase of agriculture in this State is the 
growing of truck. A considerable area is devoted to this indus- 
try, principally in the Coastal Counties, Charleston County being 
the most important; Beaufort and Georgetown are increasing 
their acreage yearly and are meeting with considerable success. 

The high price obtained for Irish potatoes last Spring has 
induced many farmers in the south and eastern part of the State 
to try the growing of Irish potatoes for market. The indications 
are that there will be a considerable acreage planted in districts 
out of the regular trucking area. From a money and acreage 
standpoint, however, the center of the industry remains in 
Charleston County. 

The section with Horry County as the center has long been 
noted for its strawberries and other table delicacies, and in nor- 
mal years when cars are available for shipping, the returns have 
been remarkable. Lake City is another center of growing and 
shipping. 

The following table, prepared for the Department by W. H. 
Mixson of Charleston, shows that the year 1917 was one of great 
profit to. the truck growers of that county. 

"The figures giving acreage, yield, prices, etc., in former 
reports," says Mr. Mixson, "included parts of Colleton and Beau- 
fort Counties, the whole known as "Charleston District," but this 
present report refers to Charleston County alone, with exception 
of two or three growers in Colleton close to the line. This report 
is worked out on an average basis: 

Acres Yield per acre Total Average price f. o. b. Total 

Potatoes (Irish).... 5,400 50 barrels 270,000 $7.50 per barrel $2,025,000.00 

Cabbage 700 200 crates 140,000 4.50 per crate 630,000.00 

Cabbage 4,000 Killed by frost in February. 

Cucumbers 1,200 350 baskets 420,000 1.50 per basket 630,000.00 

Beans 1,500 175 baskets 262,500 1.50 per basket 393,750.00 

Peas 700 120 baskets 84.000 1.00 per basket 84,000.00 

Potatoes (Sweet)... 1,500 220 bushels 830,000 .60 per bushel 218,000.00 

Cabbage plants 600 90% killed by frost in Feb 25,000.00 

Miscellaneous 2,000 400,000.00 



17,600 $4,405,750.00 

Total cost to grow, packages and other expenses 2,000,000.00 

Net profit $2,405,750.00 
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Because of the wonderful success of certain truck farmers of 
Beaufort, that county has had great renown in the last year. 
Great, fortunes have been made by some who fell into fortunate 
circimistances. For the purposes of an official report, it might 
not be advisable to publish some of the results of the last 20 
months, for the fabulous results might be misleading to investors. 
One farm, purchased at a cost of $30,000, paid for itself in one 
year. 

The Department is not prepared to say that such results would 
be achieved again in a decade, although it is certain that with 
any kind of reasonable facilities the soil of Beaufort County will 
mint gold in its seasonable yield of potatoes, lettuce and other 
vegetables. The great superiority of the southeastern section of 
South Carolina is due to the fact that the climate is such that 
the produce is ready for shipping at a time when the markets 
in the great cities are clamoring for a change of diet. This is the 
normal and constant demand. The abnormal conditions of the 
universal shortage of the potato and lettuce crops in the winter 
of 1915-1916 made the immense returns referred to above. 

W. H. Hull, secretary of the Beaufort Truck Growers' Associa- 
tion, makes this report to the Department : 

"The growing of early vegetables for the Northern markets in 
Beaufort County dates back to a period of about thirty years or 
more. At one time (about 1890) asparagus wasc the most profit- 
able crop grown, when measured by the returns per acre; but 
the acreage embraced not more than 75 acres for the entire 
county. Irish (or white) potatoes was the chief crop and there 
were then about eight or ten farmers who planted a total of possi- 
bly 250 or 300 acres. Other vegetables, such as beans, peas, etc., 
were grown in a much smaller volume. The total fertilizer bill 
of the trucking industry of that period did not amount to more 
than five thousand dollars, wheareas there are more than a dozen 
farms in the county' today which use that much per annum each. 

"About 1901 the growing of lettuce began, and this crop, with 
cabbage and potatoes, has been the chief crop since. From a be- 
ginning of a few acres, the cultivation of lettuce has spread 
until the acreage planted in 1917 was estimated at 1,000 acres, 
practically all of which was killed by the freeze of last February. 
Lettuce is really a winter grown crop, the plants being trans- 
ferred from the seed beds (sown in the fall, from September to 
November) to the fields where they are to grow from December 
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to February and, with favorable conditions, it takes about 75 
days to grow the crop. There are unusual possibilities in the 
matter of profits to be secured from this crop. As much as 
$1,200.00 per acre has been realized; but this is done under excep- 
tional conditions. The average is probably nearer $200.00, and 
there are years, of course, when there are no profits at all. 

"By the liberal use of very high grade commercial fertilizer, 
the yield of white potatoes has been brought up to 100 or more 
barrels (300 bushels) per acre; but a fair average for the acreage 
planted is probably between 40 and 50 barrels per acre, taking the 
average of the years. The acreage in the county for the 1917 crop 
was probably between 3,000 and 3,500, and for the crop of 1918 
the prospects are about the same. The price of this crop varies 
most violently, and a forecast of what it will sell for, at the 
same planting, is harder to correctly estimate than the cotton 
crop. It has varied within recent years from $1.25 per barrel 
on the New York market, at which price it is shipped at an 
absolute loss, to $10.00 per barrel f. o. b. shipping point. It 
has reached these two extremes once only, however, the last seven 
years. 

"It was with the hope of doing something along the lines of 
cultivating relations with new markets, hoping thereby to give 
a larger outlet for our products and relieving the congestion 
that always followed the dimiping of everything into one or two 
markets, that this organization was started. Unfortunately 
there has been a lack of that spirit of cooperation so essential 
to the best success of an undertaking of this nature. Those who 
have remained loyal to the association, however, feel the bene- 
ficial effects, and the probabilities are that those on the outside 
do, too; but will not give credit where it is due. In very many 
ways we can not help ourselves without helping the others also. 

"This organization is about completing the third year of its 
existence, having been started in the winter of 1914-15. Prior 
to the spring of 1915 there was no f . o. b. business done on the " 
trucks here whatever. One of the prime objects of the organiza- 
tion was to induce the buyers to come to the shipping point and 
take the produce there, and the measure of success in that effort 
can be seen below. Perhaps a fairer basis of comparing the 
benefit of an f . o. b. market with the results of consigning goods 
is to show the net results side by side for each year on each 
commodity sold. Let us take lettuce as an example: 
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F. 0. B. 1916 1916 1917 

PackageB sold 7,051 12,899 None (Crop killed in February.) 

Net price per package 91 1.49 .00 

Net price consigned 65J 1.28J 

Net higher f. o. b 25^ .20| 

POTATO CROP. 

Packages sold f. o. b 10,610 2,889* 27,198 'In 1916 there was a special 

Net price per package $2.87 $4.10 $8.81 reason, which cannot be stated 

Net price consigned 1.82^ 8.18 6.80 here, why so few potatoes 

— ' ' — — were sold f. o. b. lAiipping 

Net higher f. o. b ,. 1.04* .97 2.01 point. 

"Of course only No. 1 potatoes were sold f. o. b., while No. 1 
and No. 2 were consigned; but the difference in net results 
($1.04 1-2) is more than the average difference in selling price of 
No. ones and No. twos. But compare the f. o. b. sales of lettuce 
in the two seasons of 1915 and 1916 and nearly 100 per cent, 
increase is shown. Compare also the f . o. b. sales of potatoes of 
1915 and 1917, an increase of 256 per cent, is shown. These 
figures are sufficient evidence of what the association has accom- 
plished. 

"In yield per acre, the average compares with the average of 
the Charleston section for potatoes and cabbage, and in lettuce 
culture, we have what is generally conceded a finer soil than any- 
where on the South Atlantic Coast." 



7— A. C. I. 
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COTTON SEES) FLOUR. 

Jo. W. Allison, one of the pioneers of the oil industry, urged 
the use of cotton seed flour as a substitute for or supplement to 
wheat flour. Instinctively when bread is mentioned, the mind 
turns to wheat. Mr. Allison has contended that cottonseed flour 
must be considered a great food factor in the coming years. Here 
is his statement: 

"The average production for the past three years of American 
wheat has been 728,225,000 bushels, or 21,846,750 tons, which 
produce 15,166,575 tons of wheat flour. It should be noted that 
the question of seed for replanting is ignored. 

"But science has discovered, and practical experience has con- 
firmed, that there can be produced from cottonseed a flour not 
only equally as healthful, palatable and appetizing as that pro- 
duced from wheat, but more than five times as nutritious. Con- 
sidering this, then, we find that in actual nutritive value the 
South can contribute to the world's food supply, in her 7,129,500 
tons of cottonseed 2,378,500 tons of a flour equal in nutritive 
value to 10,694,500 tons of that produced from wheat, which is 
an increase to the food supply equivalent to adding to the wheat 
crop 481,722,972 bushels, or an increase of over sixty-six per cent, 
in the average wheat crop. 

"Inquiries as to why Allison flour has not been more generally 
manufactured usually bring explanations to this effect: That 
cottonseed oil mills have had a steady demand for their output 
at all times; that, having a steady market for their products, 
there has been nothing to induce them to turn their attention to 
producing another product from the raw material." 

OliEOMARGABINK. 

It is unthinkable that there should be permitted to remain 
upon our statute books a law which penalizes the production of 
fats. Germany's greatest distress has been due to her lack of 
fats. In the South our conditions have not been suited to grow- 
ing animals for their fats, but we have a God-given substitute 
in the oil of the cotton seed. While this Department is sincerely 
and deeply interested in the developing of the live stock indus- 
try in South Carolina, yet we realize that it must of necessity be 
a slow process. 
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If the restrictive Federal legislation were removed, oleomarg- 
erine would become one of the nation's dependable fat supplies. 
Mr. Hoover has appealed to the cotton seed oil industry to help 
swell the world's supply of fats, and yet there is a heavy penalty 
for an unrestricted manufacture of oleomargerine. This is an 
anomalous and violently contradictory condition that must be 
remedied. 

The great dairy interests of the West want this prohibitive 
tariff kept upon a commodity which would take a monoply out 
of their hands. The tax upon oleomargerine, "a clean, health- 
ful and palatable food," is greater than has been placed upon the 
manufacture of alcoholic liquors. It is not to be believed that 
Southern congressmen will permit this tax to stand. To remove 
it would be to give an added impetus to the crushing of cotton 
seed, peanuts and the soy bean, and the added production of 
wholesome vegetable fats would be a great aid to the country in 
its present engagement of making war. 

A few years ago the lowly cotton seed was a nuisance to South- 
em farmers. They first found that it could be made useful as a 
compost for fertilizer. Later it was discovered that an oil rival- 
ing that of European olive could be extracted. In 191T half a 
billion dollars was added to the wealth of the country by the 
crushing of cotton seed to get the oil. 

The South has in its cotton seed oil an equivalent to butter 
fat. It can be used for purposes too numerous to be recited. 
In 1916 these products, which once were thrown away, repre- 
sented this wealth: Oil, 223,000,000 gallons, at $1, $223,000,000; 
meal, 2,787,500 tons, at $40, $111,500,000; hulls, 1,115,000 tons, 
at $15, $16,725,000; linters, 1,652,500 bales, at $35, $5,837,500— 
a total of $409,062,500. 

Eleven Southern States produce an average of 1,450,000,000 
pounds a year from cotton seed alone. The total production 
of butter for the whole country, on farms and in factories, in- 
cluding the South, is only 1,619,415,263 pounds. In other words, 
the fat produced from the cotton crop of 11 States is nearly 
equal to the butter production of the whole country. 

Keducing the oil to a basis of hog lard, we get from every bale 
of cotton 18.5 gallons or 139 pounds of refined oil. This is equiv- 
alent to 207.5 pounds of hog lard for every bale of cotton. This 
means 2,905,000,000 pounds of hog lard from a 14,000,000-bale 
cotton crop. 
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REPORT 
XI 




Hon. A, C. Summers^ Commissioner of Agriculture^ Commerce 
and Industries, Columbia^ S. C. 

Dear Sir : I have the honor to submit for your approval this, 
the Seventh Annual Report from the State Laboratory on feed 
stuflfs for the year ending December 31, 1917. 

The majority of the work in this division was done under 
your direct supervision, and, consequently, you are as familiar 
with it as myself, but as per your request, I will attempt to report 
the work in detail for the entire year. 

We have been handicapped several times by changes in the 
working force, but at the present we have sufficient men to carry 
on the work in a satisfactory manner. Dr. A. C. Doyle, who 
has been with this Department for several years, and was one of 
our best men, has gone into the service of the War Department, 
and is now major in the Quartermaster Corps. Dr. Land, 
another member, resigned in September, and when you were 
called to be Commissioner our force was entirely inadequate to 
do the work. Only recently we were able to secure the services 
of Mr. J. D. Clark, Jr., of Lynchburg, South Carolina, a graduate 
of the chemical course of Clemson OoUege, 1916. 

I wish to say here that the work has not suffered thrqugh these 
many changes, and I am sure that this has been the best year in 
this line since the Feedstuffs Act went into operation in 1910. 
Every effort has been put forth by the entire force to render the 
best service possible, both to the public and to the manufac- 
turers and shippers. The latter has cooperated in every way pos- 
sible to meet the requirements of this law, and in but few cases 
have we encountered any trouble. The honest manufacturers 
have learned long since that they must live up to the require- 
ments of our law, as well as up to the requirements which they 
have set for their feeds. So, on the whole, the feeds coming into 
the State this year have been remarkably good except in some 
instances, which I shall mention under the various classes of 
feeds, and today our State stands foremost among other States 
in her demands for a high grade of feeding stuffs, and I am proud 
to say that her demands are being met by the majority of manu- 
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facturers in offering our feeding public the very best that they 
have to offer. 

During the year just ending and the previous year a great 
many feed manufacturers have begun business in South Carolina 
and this Department has bent every effort to assist these men 
in getting started. 

These manufacturers within our own State show a healthy 
sign, for in the present crisis of our nation we must learn to live 
more and more at home, and with the use of home-grown prod- 
ucts many excellent feeds can be made. 

This year has seen the peanut and velvet bean come into prom- 
inence as a feed, these, when used alone and crushed, make ex- 
cellent feeds, as well as a good ingredient in mixed feeds. Soy 
bean has been crushed to some extent also. 

Glancing at the summary of results for the past year you will 
see that this has been a banner year. 

The Laboratory in equipment compares favorably with any 
in this country in efficiency and accuracy in which analysis are 
made. We have had many complimentary remarks from 
chemists in high standing in Federal and State work concerning 
our Laboratory. 

COTTON SEED MEAL, 

We might say that cotton seed meal has been satisfactory this 
year; however, there have been many deficiencies for various rea- 
sons. The genereal feeding public has demanded a feed of less pro- 
tein value than 36 per cent., and many manufacturers have met 
the demand by placing on the market a 30 per cent, or 33 per cent, 
meal, stating guarantee and labeling it under a brand name. 
This, of course, meets the law requirements, yet the unscrupulous 
manufacturers have endeavored at times to label this as good 
cotton seed meal, or have tried to put off on the public this low 
grade meal for 36 per cent. meal. The Department has been very 
strict in matters of this kind and in every case coming to our 
attention the manufacturers have been forced to pay rebate cov- 
ering the amount deficient in feeding value. The price on cotton 
seed meal has been very high this season, but at that, it is still a 
most popular feed, and used very much by all feeders. The oil 
mill men have cooperated in every way possible to meet the 
requirements of our law. 
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MIXED FE£3>S. 

This class of feed is, as it has always been, the one that gives 
our Department the most trouble. The greater part of mixed 
feed used in South Carolina is shipped from other States, and 
some manufactilrers attempt to put off on us the same quality 
of feed shipped to States that do not have as high a standard 
as South Carolina. The majority, however, have realized that it 
is necessary to use only a good quality of ingredients in mixing 
these feeds, and, generally speaking, this class of feeds has been 
good. Some manufacturers insist upon using cheap fillers and 
by doing this the feeds invariably carries a high fiber and some- 
times a low protein. One of the most recent fillers used is lint- 
less cotton seed hulls which are ground very fine and are hard to 
detect when used in small quantities and are practically worth- 
less as to feeding value. Some manufacturers have attempted to 
do this without stating on tag. In every case the feed has been 
held up under stop orders issued by the Department until they 
could have tags properly printed and analysis made to show that 
feed was up to guaranteed analysis. 

The number of different mixed feeds is growing each year and 
careful inspection is always necessary and is urged by this De- 
partment. We are proud to note that several mills that put out 
this class of goods have begun operation within this State dur- 
ing the past year and are operating successfully. With the 
numerous crops now grown in South Carolina, such as cotton 
seed meal, velvet beans, peanuts, soy beans, pea vine hay and the 
increased yield of wheat, oats, barley and rye, it is possible to 
manufacture many excellent mixed feeds right here at home. 

HIC^ FEEIDS. 

The inspection and analysis of these products prove more con- 
clusively than any other the value of the feeding stuffs law, 
because only a few years ago the greater part of the rice jwoducts 
coming into South Carolina were of an inferior grade and this 
has been no exception to this rule. The majority of samples 
tested have been deficient in one or more ingredients. The De- 
partment has been very rigid in the enforcement of the Law on 
rice products. 

VELVET BEAN MEAIi. 

This is practically a new product to South Carolina feeders, 
but is one of the best feeds, and is highly recommended. When 
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velvet bean meal was first placed upon the market this Depart- 
ment had a great deal of trouble as the manufacturers insisted 
on placing the guaranteed analysis too high. Velvet bean is a 
natural product, and must be guaranteed according to the actual 
analysis of the bean, and unless adulterated, the analysis will 
show comparatively regular results. We hope to see more of 
these goods on the market next year. 

CHIGKEIN FEIEIDS. 

Chicken feeds give the Department very little trouble, and 
it is only occasionally that there is a violation of the law. As 
a rule the grains used in mixing are whole or cracked very 
coarsely and it isn't easy for the dishonest manufacturers to put 
worthless ingredients in this feed. As a war measure to conserve 
the wheat supply of this country the Food Administrator has 
asked the manufacturers of chicken feed not to use more than 
ten per cent, good wheat. We wish to assure these manufac- 
turers and the Food Administrator that this Department is will- 
ing and anxious to cooperate in every way possible. 

j 

CORN PRODUOrS. 

Corn products make excellent feed but are little used in this 
State. Care must be exercised in buying this class of goods, 
paying strict attention to the analysis as manufacturers use diff- 
erent methods in milling, thus making different grades of by- 
products. 

WHEAT FRODUOTS. 

Wheat products vary some from year to year owing to grade of 
wheat used and method of milling and are nearly always irregu- 
lar in analysis. This, however, appears to be unnecessary because 
if properly milled and not an excess of screening used, a good 
product results. Of course the amount of bran and shorts used 
causes some variation, but all wheat products can be made to 
come within the standard set by the Department. Here again 
heed should be given to the guaranteed analysis. 

AliFAIiFA. 

Alfalfa feeds have been very good during the past year, though 
this Department has had but few samples. This feed varies a 
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great deal, sometimes from twelve to eighteen per cent, in pro- 
tein, and the only safe way is to purchase by analysis. 

BEETPUIiP. 

Beet pulp, as usual, has been good. In nearly every case this 
product was up to the guaranteed analysis. 

PBANIJT MBAIi. 

Peanuts make an excellent feed, both when crushed with the 
hulls and when crushed without them. Some trouble has arisen 
because the millers have placed the guarantee too high, especially 
on protein, but this can easily be adjusted by placing the pro- 
tein at a low enough figure as they run regular in analysis. Pea- 
nuts are well adapted to this climate and their growth should be 
encouraged by all interested in the South's welfare. The oil 
equals cotton seed oil and the meal is almost as good as the cotton 
seed meal. 

SOY B£AN MBAIi. 

A few samples of this product came to us this year. Soy beans 
make a high grade meal, usually running as high as 45 per cent, 
protein. 

SAMPLES COLUEOrEOy. 

Number of times samples of feed stuffs were coUected from the foUow- 
ingr towns during: the year 1917: 



AbbeviUe 8 

Aiken 8 

Anderson 9 

AUendale 3 

Bambergr 3 

Barnwell * 2 

Batesburgr 6 

Beaufort .^ 3 

Bennettsville 7 

Belton 3 

Bishopville 7 

Blackville 4 

Branchville 2 

Blackstock 2 

Bath 1 

Bowman 1 

Brunson 1 

Buffalo 2 

Bethune 3 

Camden 17 



Calhoun Falls 2 

Campobello 3 

Charleston 28 

Chester lo 

Chesterfield 12 

Chappells i 

Cheraw 8 

Clinton 9 

Clio 6 

Clover 6 

Conway 6 

Columbia 25 

Cowpens 6 

Chapin 1 

Cherokee Falls 1 

Catechee 1 

Cross Hill 2 

Calhoun 2 

Coronaca 1 

Clemson Collegre 1 
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DarlinfiTton 10 

Denmark 8 

Dillon 4 

Donalds 1 

Duncan 1 

Dawkins 1 

Silloree 1 

Basley 11 

Ekifirefleld 6 

Estill 2 

SSnpree 2 

Florence 11 

Fountain Inn 1 

Fort Mill 5 

Fairfax 2 

Fort Lawn 1 

Gaffney 10 

Georgretown 2 

Glendale 1 

Greenville 20 

Greenwood 12 

Greer 5 

Great Falls 3 

Green Pond 1 

Groce i 

Graniteville 4 

Hartsville 8 

Heath &t>rinsrs 8 

Honea Path 8 

Hodfires 2 

Hickory Grove 1 

Hayne , 1 

Inman 4 

Iva 4 

Johnston 1 

Jonesville 4 

Jefferson 6 

Kershaw 8 

KinfiTstree 1 

Lake City 8 

Lancaster 7 

Landrum 4 

Langrley 8 

Latta 1 

Laurens 8 

Leesville 5 

Lexingrton 1 

Little River 1 

Liberty 7 

Lockhart 2 

Lowndesville 5 

Lynchburg: 4 

Little Mountain 1 

Loris 4 

Lake View 6 

Lamar 8 



Manning: 2 

Marion 6 

McColl 4 

McCormick 7 

Mullins 8 

Mayesville 5 

Mt. Crogrhan 3 

Mt. Carmel 1 

Madison 2 

McBee 1 

Newberry 10 

Nichols 1 

Ninety-Six 6 

North Augrusta 2 

Norris 1 

Orangreburgr 5 

Owingrs 1 

Pacolet 6 

Pagreland 6 

Pelzer 3 

Pickens 5 

Piedmont 2 

Pendleton 2 

Plum Branch 8 

Pomaria 3 

Port Royal • 1 

Prosperity 4 

Parksville i 

Poston 1 

Pagres Mill 2 

Richburgr 1 

Ridgre Spring: 3 

Ridgreway i 

Ridgreland 2 

Rock Hill 10 

Rowesville 1 

Ruby 1 

Saluda 9 

Seneca 12 

Simpsonvi41e 6 

Society Hill 1 

Spartanburg: 20 

St. Matthews 5 

St. Paul 2 

Starr l 

Summerville 3 

Sumter 11 

Swansea 2 

Silver Street 1 

Saxon Mill 1 

St. Georg:e 1 

Smithboro 1 

Salley 4 

Taylor 4 

Timmonsville 6 

Travelers Rest 1 

Troy 8 
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Tucapau 2 

Tirzah 1 

Townville 1 

Toddaville 1 

Trenton 2 

Union 10 

Wasrener S 

Ware Shoals 2 

Walhalla 9 

Waterloo 1 

Walterboro 2 



Westminster 10 

Wllllston 2 

Wlllingrton 2 

Winnsboro 2 

Woodruff 3 

Woodward 1 

White Oak 1 

Wellford 1 

Whitney 1 

Whitmlre 2 

York 



THE MANUFAarUKERS. 

Number of samples of feed stuffs taken from the foUowingr manufac- 
turers during: the year 1917: 



Total. 

Atlanta Millingr Co.. Atlanta, Ga 14 

Adluh Milling: Co., Columbia, S. C 17 

American Milling: Co., Peoria, 111 6 

Alfocorn Milling: Co.. East St. Louis, 111 13 

Acme Milling: Co.. Talbott, Tenn 3 

Adler Export Co., New Orleans, La 7 

Aunt Patsy Poultry Feed Co., Memphis Tenn . . 1 

Aug:usta Oil Mill, AuE:usta, 6a 1 

Alco Feed Mills, Atlanta. Ga 1 

American Feed Milling: Co., Asheville, N. C 

Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky 

Alkstln-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C 

Arnold, C. F., Kansas City, Mo 

Attaway, J. S.. Wichita, Kas 

American Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

Anheuser-Busch Brewing: Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 



Ballard & Ballard, Louisville, Ky 

Bailey Distributing: Co., Columbia, S. C 

Bing:ham & Sons, Aug:usta, Ga 

Boney & Harper, Wilming:ton, N. C 

Buckeye Cotton Oil Co, Aug:usta, Ga 

Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Charlotte, N. C 

Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Macon, Ga 

Buckeye' Cotton Oil Co., Memphis, Tenn 

Blamberg: Bros., Baltimore, Md 

Best Grocery Co., Ft. Gaines. Ga 

Butter County Feed Milling: Co., Greenville, Ala. 

Buena Vista Mills, Buena Vista, Va 

Bell, J. W., Spartanburg:, S. C 

Brady, H. B., Davisboro, Ga 

Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co.. Baltimore, Md . . . 

Corno Mills, St. Louis, Mo . . .* 1 

Clark Milling: Co., Aug:usta, Ga 1 

Cairo Milling: Co., Cairo, 111 

Clarendon Cotton Oil Co., St. Paul, S. C 

Campobello Oil Mill, Campobello, S. C 

Chesnee Oil Mill, Chesnee, S. C 

Columbia Grain Co., Nashville, Tenn 

Clio Oil and Fertilizer Co., Clio, S. C 

Central Elevator Co., Memphis, Tenn 



7 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
5 
5 
4 
8 
2 
2 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
16 



Good. 
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Total. 

Camilla Cotton Oil Co., Camilla, Ga I 

Cuthbert Oil Co., Cuthbert, Ga 1 

Catawba Millingr Co.. Hickory. N. C X 

Coker, J. L., Hartsville, S. C 1 

Clover Cotton Oil and Ginning: Co., Clover, S. C. 1 

Cowpens Cotton Oil Mill Co., Cowpens, S. C . . . 1 

Central Kansas Milling: Co., Lyons, Kan 1 

Carlisle Commission Co.. Kansas City, Mo .... 2 

Corn Products Refining: Co., New York, N. Y,. . 2 

Conkey, G. £3., Cleveland. Ohio 1 

City Mills Co., Columbus, Ga 1 

Dahnke-Walker Milling: Co., Union City, Tenn. 2 

Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va 2 

Dunlop Milling: Co., Clarksville, Tenn . 6 

Dan Valley Mills. Danville, Va 2 

Dickinson Co., The Albert. Chicag:o, 111 {^ 

Domestic Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo 1 

Dewey Bros., Blanchester, Ohio 2 

DeWitt Rice Mill Co., DeWitt, Ark 1 

Dixie Cotton Oil Co, Montg:omery, Ala 2 

Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 11 

Eag:le Roller Mills, Greenville, S. C 6 

Empire Rice Mill Co., New Orleans, La 7 

Eag:le Roller Mills Co., New Ulm, Minn 1 

Excello Feed Milling: Co., St. Joseph, Mo 4 

Elt>erton Oil Mills, Elberton, Ga 1 

Edison Milling: Co., Edison, Ga 6 

E. St. Louiii Cotton Oil Co.. B. St. Louis. lU... 1 

Empire Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta, Ga 6 

Enterprise Cotton Oil Co., Enterprise. Ala 6 

Evansville Mill & Elevator Co., Evansville, Ind. 1 

Easley Oil Mill. Easley, S. C 1 

Everg:reen Oil and Fert. Co., Everg:reen, Ala. . 2 

Eufala Cotton Oil Co.. Eufala. Ala 2. 

Farmers Oil Mill, Newberry, S. C 2 

Frazier Grain Co., A. C, Atlanta, Ga 5 

Fountain Inn Oil Mills, Fountain Inn, S. C 1 

Farmers Oil Mill, Anderson. S. C 2 

Finucan, T. M., Summerville, S. C 1 

Farmers Storag:e and Fertilizer Co., Aiken, S. C. 1 

Fountain City Mill & Elevator Co., Aug:usta, Ga. 4 

Foster, H. T., Charleston, S. C 1 

Gateway Milling: Co., Kansas City, Mo 3 

Gigniilliatt & Co., Seneca, S. C 2 

Golden Grain Milling: Co.. E. St. Louis, Mo 6 

Gibbons, J. T., New Orleans, La 22 

Gore, J. L., ■Wilming:ton,* N. C 1 

Grain Products Co., Wichita, Kan 2 

Garland Milling: Co., Greensburg:, Ind 1 

Georg:ia Products Co., Milledg:eville, Ga 1 

Grain Belt Milling: Co., St. Joseph, Mo 9 

Hartsville Cotton Oil Co., Hartsville, S. C 2 

Hecker- Jones- Jewel Milling: Co., New York ... 1 

Halliday Milling: Co., H. L., Cairo, 111 2 

Howell Grain and Feed Co., Union City, Tenn. . 2* 



Good. 
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Total. 

Hodgrson Oilf Reflningr Co., Athens, Ga 1 

Haskins Trading: Co., New •Orleans, La 21 

Hames Grocery Co., Union, S. C 1 

Hottelet Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis 1 

Henderson Roller Mills, Monroe, N. C 1 

Harmon, DeRundeau, Crimea, Va 2 

Hardin & Rourk, Savannah, Ga 3 

Hewlett, G. G., Montgromery, Ala 4 

Home Mixture Guano Co., Columbus, Ga 8 

Illinois Feed Mills, St. Louis, Mo 1 

Internatl. Sugrar Feed Co. No. 2, Memphis, Tenn. 13 

Igrlehart Bros., Evansville, Ind 1 

Interstate Milling: Co., Charlotte, N. C 6 

Irwin, Jeff, Sandersville, Ga 2 

Just Mills, Nashville, Tenn 60 

Jonesville Oil Mill, Jonesville, S. C 2 

Kornf alf a Mill & Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo ... 2 

Kemper Mill and Elevator Co., Kansas City, Mo. . 7 

Kershaw Oil Mill, Kershaw, S. C 5 

Kirkland Distributing: Co., Columbia 1 

Kennedy Brokerag:e Co., Memphis, Tenn 1 

KansiEis Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo 1 

Koiner, J. S. & Co., New Orleans, La 1 

Lancaster Cotton Oil Co., Lancaster, S. C 1 

Lynchburg: Milling: Co., Lynchburg:, Va 2 

Leesville Oil Mill, Leesville, S. C 2 

Larrowe Milling: Co., Detroit, Mich 7 

Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn , 3 

La. State Rice Milling: Co., New Orleans, La. . . 12 

Lexing:ton Roller Mills, Lexing:ton. Ky 1 

Liberty Oil Mill Co., Liberty, S. C 1 

Lard,bu Flour Mills, Larabu, Kan 1 

Louisville Milling: Co., Louisville, Ky 1 

Mayo Milling: Co., Richmond, Va 8 

Matthews & Sons, G. B., New Orleans, La 11 

Memphis Milling: Co., Memphis, Tenn 2 

Middle Tennessee Milling: Co., Tullahoma, Tenn. 1 

Morg:an & Co., Edg:ar, Memphis, Tenn 8 

Morristown Flour Mills, Morristown, Tenn 4 

Molony & Carter, Charleston, S. C 24 

Mountain City Milling: Co., Greenville, S. C 1 

Mountain City Mill Co., Chattanoog:a, Tenn 10 

Model Mill Co., Johnson City, Tenn 11 

McGown Bennett Milling: Co., Georg:iana, Ala. . 10 

Mixco Feed Co., Charleston, S. C 24 

Marco Mills. Pine Bluff, Ark 4 

Monarch Grain & Milling: Co., Nashville, Tenn. 10 * 

Manning: Oil Mill, Manning:, S. C 2 

Merchants Mill Co., Montg:omery, Ala 4 

McRae Bros., Fort Gaines, Ga '. 4 

Morg:an Milling: Co., Morg:an, Ga 1 

Milun, W. S., Eastman, Ga 1 

May Flour Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind 4 

Moses Bros.* Mills, Great Bend, Kan 1 

Maney Milling: Co., Omaha, Neb 1 

Mansfield Milling: Co., Mansfield, Ohio 1 



Good. 
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total. 

Marion Harper Cotton Oil Co., East Point, Ga. . 1 

Moose Jaw & Galgrary, Canada 1 

McCord-Stewart Co., Atlanta, Ga 1 

Monarch Mills, Chattanoogra, Tenn 4 

Morgran Millinsr Co., Morgran, Ga 1 

National Oats Co., St. Louis, Mo 18 

National Milling: Co., Macon, Ga 46 

Newport Mill Co., Newport, Tenn 6 

Ninety-Six Oil Mill, Ninety-Six, S. C 1 

Nutriline Millingr Co., Crowley, La 2 

Newport Mill Co., Loudon, Tenn 1 

N. W. Consolidated Co., Minneapolis, Minn 1 

Neumond, K. & E., Vincennes, Ind 2 

Nesley, J. S., Memphis, Tenn 1 

Norfolk Peed Millingr Co.. Norfolk. Va 3 

Nixson Grocery Co., Augrusta, Ga 3 

Patterson, G. E. & Co., Memphis, Tenn 6 

Peters, M. C, Mill Co., Omaha, Neb 10 

Pritchard, W. R., & Co.. Charleston, S. C 4 

Peoples Oil Co., Johnston, S. C 1 

Pope, Charles, Riverdale, 111 3 

Piedmont Mills, Lynchburgr, Va 1 

Pearlstine, I. M. & Sons, Charleston, S. C 1 

Pickens Oil Mill, Pickens, S. C 1 

Phoenix Flour Mill Co., Evansvllle, Ind 1 

Pendleton Oil Mill. Pendleton, S. C 1 

Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo 4 

Peoples Oil and Fert. Co., Anderson, S. C 1 

Pioneer Peanut Millingr Co., Pioneer, Ala 1 

Pagre Millingr Co., Luray, Va 1 

Pillsbury Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn 2 

Planters Cotton Oil Co., Montgromery, Ala 1 

Peoples Cotton Oil Co.. Selma, Ala 6 

Peoples Cotton Oil Co., Timmonsville. S. C 1 

Quaker Oats Co., Chicagro, 111 26 

Ralston Purina Co.. St. Louis, Mo 4 

Rapier Sugrar Feed Co., Owensboro, Ky 2 

Rex Mill and Feed Co., Nashville. Tenn 6 

Richland Cotton Oil Co., Hichland, Ga 1 

Ross Feed Co., Wichita, Kan 3 

Raleigrh Grain and Millingr Co., Raleigrh, N. C. 1 

Southern Rice Milling: Co., New Orleans, La 1 

Sea Island Cotton Oil Co., Charleston, S. C 45 

Schmancke Grain Co., C. L., Charleston, S. C . . 2 

Seneca Oil Mill, Seneca, S. C 3 

Statesville Flour Mill, Statesvllle, N. C 2 

Slnith & Co., J. Allen, Knoxville, Tenn 4 

Southwestern Milling: Co., Kansas City, Mo 7 

Superior Feed Jo., Memphis. Tenn 26 

S'partan Grain and Mill Co., Spartanburg:, S. C. . 13 

Swift & Co., Oil Mill, Columbia, S. C 5 

Swift & Co., Oil Mill, Atlanta, Ga 5 

Swift & Co., Oil Mill, Augrusta, Ga 1 

Star & Crescent Milling: Co., Chicagro, 111 7 

Shawnee Milling: Co., Shawnee, Okla 2 
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Total. 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., Chester. S. C...- 4 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., Spartanbursr. S. C... 16 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., Laurens, S. C 6 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., Union, 9. C 8 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., Charleston, S. C 13 

Southern Cotton Oil Co, Newberry, S. C 3 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., Columbia, S. C 3 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., Augrusta, 6a 1 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., Camden, S. C 2 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., Gastonia, N. C 1 

Southern Feed Co., Newport News, Va 1 

Savannah Millingr Co., Savannah, Ga 1 

Sessom's Grocery Co., Andalusia, Ala 7 

Star Mills, Nashville, Tenn 4 

Seaboard Feed & Produce Co., Henderson, N. C. 6 

Scott County Millinsr Co., Sikeston, Mo 1 

So. States Grain & Feed Co., Nashville, Tenn . . 2 

Southern Millinsr Co., Nashville, Tenn 2 

Standard Chemical & Oil Co., Troy, Ala 4 

Seale Peanut Corporation, Scale, Ala 3 

Southern Cali. Sugar Co., Santa Anna, Cal .... 1 

Southern Peanut Hull Mills, Petersburg*, Va ... 3 

Standard Milling Co., Crowley, La 1 

Stuttgart Rice Mill Co., Stuttgart, Ark 3 

Security Feed & Mill Co., Knoxville, Tenn 1 

Southern Seed Co., Louisville, Ky 2 

Smith, Roy & Mark, Tennille, Ga 3 

Smith Bros., Augusta, Ga 1 

Smith, F. C, Hogan. Ga 1 

Simpkins, W. D., Augusta, Ga 3 

Tennessee Fiber Co., Memphis, Tenn 1 

Tiger Shoals Milling Co., Wellf ord. S. C 1 

Timmonsville Oil Mill, Timmonsville, S. C 1 

Town Creek Milling Co., Lenoir City, Tenn 4 

Taylor Commission Co., Atlanta, Ga 1 

Traubs, H. & Sons, Savannah, Ga 1 

Union Seed & Fertilizer Co., Columbia, S. C... 10 

Union Seed & Fertilizer Co., Greenville, S. C . . 4 

Union Seed & Fertilizer Co., Atlanta, Ga 1 

Union Seed & Fertilizer Co., Macon, Ga 1 

Victor Cotton Oil Co., Gaffney, S. C 3 

Viohl, H., Charleston, S. C 2 

Virginia Feed Milling Co., Alexandria, Va 4 

Vidalia Cotton Oil Co., Vidalia, Ga 1 

Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn 4 

Wade, John & Sons, Memphis, Tenn 43 

Wilkes, J. H. & Co., Nashville, Tenn 11 

Wilmont Oil Mills, Pelzer, S. C 1 

Wohltmann & Co., John, Charleston, S. C 1 

Wyatt, J. P., Raleigh, N. C 1 

Wichita Mill & Elev. Co., Wichita Falls, Tex.. 3 

Whiting, C. N., Shepardstown, Va 1 

Westminster Oil & Fert. Co., Westminster, S. C. 4 

W|tson Cotton Mill Store, Starr, S. C 1 

Ware Shoals Oil Mill, Ware Shoals, S. C 2 

Wright Milling Co., Bluefleld, W. Va 2 
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Hanvfaetvrers HaTtnar Samples Wlthovt Carlioliydratea Stated. 



No. of Sami>le8. 



Anheuser-Bush Brewfnsr Assn., St. Lrouis, Mo. 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., Baltimore, ICd . . 
Corn Products Reflninsr Co., New York, N. Y. . 

Catawba Millinfir Co.. Hickory. N. C 

Devane Lenen Co., Covlngrton, Ky 

Garland Millinsr Co., Greensburgr* Ind 

Henderson Roller Mills, Monroe. N. C 

Hottelet & Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Hardin Rourk & Co., Savannah, Ga 

Kansas Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo. 

Larabu Flour Mills, Mayesville, Ky 

Mayflour Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind 

Marco Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark 

Molony & Carter Co., Charleston, S. C 

Ottaway, L. A., Wichita, Kas 

Quaker Oats Co., Chicagro, 111 

Richland Cotton Oil Co.. Richland, Ga 

Sea Tsland Cotton Oil Co., Charl^ton, S. C 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., Gastonia, N. C 

Southern Seed Co., Louisville, Ky 

Southern Peanut Mills, Petersburgr. Va 

Seale Peanut Corp., Seale. Ala 

Simpkins, W. P., Savannah, Ga 

Southwestern Millinsr Co., Kansas City, Mo .... 

Star & Crescent Millinsr Co., Chicagro, 111 

Traub, H. & Sons, Savannah, Ga 

Wrigrht Milliner Co.. Bluefleld. W. Va 

Wade, John & Sons, Memphis, Tenn 

Wine, J. D. & Co., Yellow Springrs, Ohio 



Blaniifactiirers Havinar Samples uritliovt Guarantee Stated. 



No. of Samples. 



Mo. 



111. 



Aunt Patsy Poultry Feed Co., Kansas City, 

Bailey Distributingr Co., Columbiei, S. C 

Carlisle Commission Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co., East St. Louis, 

Hames Grocery Co., Union, S. C 

Liberty Oil Mill, Liberty, S. C 

Louisiana State Rice Millingr Co., New Orleans, La. 

Molony & Carter Co., Charleston, S. C 

Mayo Millingr Co., Richmond, Va 

Morristown Flour Mills, Morristown, Tenn 

Monarch Grain & Millingr Co., Nashville, Tenn 

Nesley, J. L., Memphis, Tenn 

Pope Manufacturingr Co., Washingrton, Ga 

Seaboard Feed & Produce Co., Henderson, N. C 

Southern California Sugrar Co., Santa Ana, Calif... 

Swift & Co., Atlanta, Ga 

Swift' & Co., Augrusta. Ga 

Stanton, F. M., Bennettsville, S. C 

Taylor Commission Co., Atlanta, Ga 

Victor Cotton Oil Co., Gaffney, S. C 

Virgrinia Milling: Co.. Alexandria, Va 

Woods, T. W. & Sons, Richmond, Va 

Wilkes, J. H. & Sons, Nashville, Tenn 
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SUM9IARY OF ANJJLTSBS OF FBBD STVWVS FOR THE3 TBAR 1017. 

Total number official samples 1,209 

Total number found above gruarantee 518 

Total number found below gruarantee 696 

Number below In protein 172 

Number below in fat 97 

Number above in fiber 146 

Number below in protein and fat 82 

Number below in protein and above in fiber 119 

Number below in fat and above in fiber 86 

Number below in protein, fat and above in fiber 102 

Number below in fat and carbohydrates 6 

Number below in carbohydrates and above in fiber 12 

Number not gruaranteed 28 

Number not havingr carbohydrates stated 40 

BIIXBD FBBD8. 

Total number samples analyzed 626 

Total number found above gruarantee 802 

Total number found below gruarantee . . .'. 324 

Number below in protein 64 

Number below in fat 21 

Number above in fiber 121 

Number below in protein and fat 24 

Number below in protein and above in fiber 33 

Number below in fat and above in fiber 34 

Number below in protein, fat and above in fiber 31 

Number below in carbohydrates 7 

ALFALFA PRODUCTS. 

Total number samples analyzed 7 

Total number found above gruarantee 4 

Total number found below gruarantee / 8 

Number below in protein 2 

Number below in fat 

Number above in fiber '. 1 

BIISCESIiliANBOUS SAMPLESS. 

Total number samples analyzed 11 

Total number found above gruarantee 6 

Total number found below gruarantee ^ 5 

Number below in protein 1 

Number below in fat 

Number above in fiber 1 

Number below in protein and above in fiber 1 

Number below in fat and above in fiber 2 

CHICKJSN FEBDS. 

Total number samples analyzed 96 

Total number found above gruarantee 57 

Total number found below gruarantee 39 

Number below in protein 16 

Number below in fat 10 

Number above in fiber 6 

Number below in protein and fat 2 

Number below in fat and above in fiber 

Number below in protein and above in fiber 

Number below in carbohydrates 3 
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RICB PRODUCTS. 



Total number samples analyzed 69 

Total number found above gruarantee 19 

Total number found below sruarantee 60 

Number below in protein 6 

Number below in fat 2 

Number above in fiber 15 

Number below in protein and fat 1 

Number below in fat and above in fiber 1 

Number below in protein and above in fiber 85 

Number below in protein, fat and above in fiber 

Number below in carbohydrates 1 

COTTON SBBD BIBAIi. 

* Total number samples analyzed 11* 

Total number found above guarantee 87 

Total number found below gruarantee 81 

Number below in protein 89 

Number below in fat 8 

Number above in fiber 8 

Number below in protein and fat 2 

Number below in protein and above in fiber 84 

Number below in fat and above in fiber 

Number below in protein, fat and above in fiber 2 

\ 
WHEAT PRODUCTS. 

Total number samples analyzed 109 

Total number found above guarantee 61 

Total number found below guarantee . . ., '. 58 

Number below in protein » ' 8 

Number below in fat 18 

Number above in fiber 8 

Number below in protein and fat 8 

Number below in fat and above in fiber 4 

Number below in protein and above in fiber 7 

Number below in protein, fat and above in fiber 3 

Number below in carbohydrates 1 

CORN PRODUCTS. 

Total number samples analyzed 4 

Total number found above guarantee 

Total number found below guarantee 4 

Number below in protein 2 

Number below in fat • • • 1 

Number above in fiber 

Number below in protein and fat 

Number below in protein and above in fiber 1 

Number below in fat and above in fiber 

Number below in protein, fat and above in carbohydrates 

PEANUT PRODUCTS. 

Total number samples analyzed 29 

Total number found above guarantee 13 

Total number found below guarantee 16 

Number below in protein 5 

Number below in fat 

Number above in fiber 7 

Number below in protein and fat 

8_A. C. I. 
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Nuitiber below in protein and above in fiber 4 

Number below in fat and above in fiber 

Number below In protein* fat and above in fiber 

Number below in carbohydrates 5 

VELTBT BESAN PRODUCTS. 

Total number samples analyzed 66 

Total number found above gruarantee 21 

Total number found below gruarantee 45 

Number below in protein 10 

Number below in fat 3 

Number above in fiber 3 

Number below in protein and above in fiber 5 

Number below in fat and above in fiber 3 

Number below in protein, fat and above in fiber 13 

Number below in carbohydrates 3 

SPECIAL SAMPLESS OF FESESD STUFFS. 

Total number samples analyzed 16 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. M. SIMPSON, 
Chief Chemist. 

FEIEB STUFFS SBIZKD AND DESTROYED DURING YEAR 1917. 

Five 112--pound sacks corn. Manufacturer: M. W. Duval, 
Cheraw, S. C. Merchants W. C. Tiller, McBee, S. C. Cause: 
Below standard allowed in this State. 

Ten 160-pound sacks feed oats. Manufacturer: Winchester 
Futch, Monroe, N. C. Merchant: Republic Mills Store, Great 
Falls, S. C. Cause: Below standard allowed in this State. 

Seven 100-pound sacks Champion Dairy Feed. Manufacturer: 
American Feed Milling Co., Asheville, N. C. Merchant: Car- 
roll & Byers, Gaffney, S. C. Cause : Below guaranteed analysis. 

Ten 96-pound sacks Ky. unbolted meal. Manufacturer: The 
Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky. Merchant : Kennedy Mercantile 
Co., Blackstock, S. C. Cause: Acidity high. 

Twenty 100-pound sacks Diamond Horse and Mule Feed. 
Manufacturer: Norfolk Feed Milling Co., Norfolk, Va. Mer- 
chant : V. G. Grantham & Son, Lake View, S. C. Cause : Below 
guaranteed analysis. 

Thirty 48-pound and sixteen 24-pound sacks Ky* unbolted 
meal. Manufacturer : The Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky. Mer- 
chant : Tyler Bros., Wagener, S. C. Cause : Acidity high. 

Ten 100-pound sacks Diamond J. Peanut Hulls. Manufac- 
turer : Southern Peanut Hull Mills, Petersburg, Va. Merchant : 
D. B. Canady, Inman, S. C. Cause : Not registered. 
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Nine 100-pound sacks velvet bean meal. Manufacturer: 
Haynes Grocery Co., Union, S. C. Merchant: T. A. Ladd, 
Dawkins, S. C. Cause : No tax stamps. 

Fourteen 100-pound sacks Pilot Horse Feed. Manufacturer: 
Superior Feed Co., Memphis, Tenn. Merchant: Levi Bros., 
Sumter, S. C. Cause : No tax stamps. 

Sixteen 100-pound sacks Pilot Horse Feed. Manufacturer: 
Superior Feed .Co., Memphis, Tenn. Merchant: Sanders Bros., 
Union, S. C. Cause: No tax stamps. 

Sixty 96-pound sacks Model Korn Meal. Manufacturer: 
Model Mill Co., Johnson City, Tenn. Merchant : E. M. Living- 
ston, North, S. C. Cause: Acidity high. 

Nine 100-pound sacks Feedit Stock Feed. Manufacturer: 
Marco Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark. Merchant: Corley Bros., Mc- 
Cormick, S. C. Cause: Below guaranteed analysis. 

Eighty 96-poimd sacks unbolted meal. Manufacturer: Acme 
Milling Co., Talbot, Tenn. Merchant : Morris & Co., Columbia, 
S. C. Cause: Acidity high. 

Eleven 48-pound sacks corn meal. Manufacturer: Talmage 
Bros., Athens, Ga. Merchant: Rosenberg Mercantile Co., Ab- 
beville, S. C. Cause : Acidity high. 

Nine 96-pound sacks unbolted meal. Manufacturer: Acme 
Milling Co., Talbot, Tenn. Merchant : The Jackson Co., Sum- 
ter, S. C. Cause : Acidity high. 

Four 96-pound sacks old-fashioned corn meal. Manufacturer : 
Clark Milling Co., Augusta, Ga. Merchant: B. B. Brickie, 
Cope, S. C. Cause : Acidity high. 

Thirty-three 96-pound sacks bolted corn meal. Manufacturer : 
Cedar City Mills, Lebanon, Tenn. Merchant : Burroughs & Col- 
lins, Conway, S. C» Cause: Acidity high. 

Nine 48-pound sacks corn meal. Manufacturer : Juliette Mill- 
ing Co., Juliette, Ga. Merchant : J. H. Watson, Ridge Spring, 
S. C. Cause: Acidity high. 

Ten 96-pound sacks unbolted corn meal. Manufacturer: 
Mayo Milling Co., Richmond, Va. Merchant: A. P. Skinner, 
Elliott, S. C. Cause: Acidity high. 

Hon, A. C, Summers^ Commissioner of Agriculture^ Gom/merce 
and Industries^ Columbia^ S. C, 
Dear Sir : I have the honor to submit for your approval this, 
the Fifth Annual Report from the State Laboratory on foods and 
drugs, for the year ending December 31, 1917. 
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Very few violations of this law has come to our attention dur- 
ing the past year, and we are forced to believe that a better class 
of goods are coming into our State than ever before. It is still 
true that the law is very defective in many instances, and in some 
cases robbery and fraud is being practiced by unscrupulous 
dealers by shrewd advertising and attractively decorating the 
packages. It is still the hope of the Department that some more 
effective laws can be placed around the food prodlicts coming 
into our State so that our people will be given the greatest possi- 
ble protection. 

CAXNEXD GOODS. 

The work on canned goods has not been pushed vigorously this 
year because as heretofore the laws placing this work under our 
Department are not specific enough for rigid enforcement. There 
is always a large amount of this class of goods on our markets 
every year, and should be closely inspected because the Pure 
Food and Drug Law is easily evaded by the use of preservatives 
and coloring matter. All samples coming to our attention have 
been of a good quality and showed no violation of the law. 

BEOVERAOES, 

The Chemical Department has handled more samples of bever- 
ages or so-called soft drinks the past year than ever before. When 
the prohibition law went into effect this State was soon flooded 
with many different brands of these so-called drinks, and in many 
cases they were in direct violation of the prohibition law, and 
in some cases, a violation of the Pure Food and Drug Lawi It 
is the duty of this Department to enforce the Pure Food and 
Drug Law, which was done effectively, but the majority of the 
cases were only a violation of the Prohibition Law, and, of course, 
we had no jurisdiction in this. The Laboratory only made the 
analysis for percentage of alcohol and turned the whole matter 
over to the officer of the law, making the charge without recom- 
mendation. In most instances the percentage of alcohol was far 
in excess of the allowance by the law. 

Work of this nature is not entirely satisfactory, as we are 
without authority to do anything but make analysis, and the 
officer of the law many times loses his case because he does not 
have the evidence necessary to convict. There is no provision for 
our chemist to testify in courts. This law should be rigidly 
enforced by some State department, as our State is still being 
flooded with this class of goods. 
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GRITS. 



Grits have been inspected very closely this year, and practi- 
cally no trouble has arisen with this class of goods. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that it is ground into much larger particles 
than meal, and any inferior grade of corn could easily be de- 
tected. Grits are bought in very small quantities also and this, 
too, explains why the quality is nearly always good. 

CORN M£AIi. 

This Department continues to carry on a vigorous inspection 
of com meal, and has found the quality to be much improved 
over past years. Some shipments have been confiscated because 
the meal contained an excessive amount of acidity, but such 
cases are not as frequent as heretofore. The merchants of the 
State have learned that it did not pay to buy meal in large 
amoimts and store away in hot or damp warehouses as they had 
been accustomed to doing before the Department inspected corn 
meal. I think this is largely responsible for a higher grade of 
meal coming into our State. 

FLOUR. 

Very little work has been done on flour this year, but the 
samples handled met the requirements of the law. 

CORN MEAIi SAMPIiBS. 

Number of times samples of corn meal were collected from the 
following towns during the year 1917 : 



Abbeville 2 Carlisle . 

Aiken 2 Cope . . . 

Allendale 1 Ellenton 

Andrews 1 Elliott . . 



Bennettsville 3 Elloree 

BatesbursT 1 Florence . . . 

Biahopville 1 Fort Mill 

Bradley 1 Fort Lawn . . 

Blairs 1 Georgretown 

Belton 1 Greenville . . 

Blacksburgr 1 Great Falls 

Charleston 9 Gadsden . . . 

Camden 6 Hopkins . . . , 

Clinton 1 Jefferson . . . 

Conway 4 Kingstree . 

Columbia 4 Lake City. . 

Chapin 1 Lexington . 

Cheraw 1 Lumber . . . . 

Chesterfield 4 Marion 
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McBee 

Manning: .... 
McCormick . . 
Mayesville . . . 

Mullins 

Ninety-Six ... 

North 

Olanta 

Pagreland 

Parksville . . . 
Pamplico .... 

Pelion 

Ridgre Spring: 



Rock Hill . . . 
Ridgreway . . . 

Shelton 

Seneca 

Spartanburg: . 

Sumter 

St. Matthews 

Troy 

Timmonsville 
Winnsboro . . , 
Westminster , 
Wagrener . . . . 



SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF CORN MEAL. 



Total number official samples 

Total number samples passed 

Total number samples condemned 



110 
42 
68 



CORN MEAL. 

Number of samples taken from the following manufacturers 
during 1917 : 

Total Good Deficient 

Acme Milling: Co., Talbott, Tenn 11 3 8 

Acme Milling: Co., Hopkinsville, Ky 7 7 

Adluh Mining: Co., Columbia, S. C 7 4 3 

American Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind 1 1 



Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Bell, J. W., Spartanburg:, S. C 



Clark Milling: Co., Aug:usta, Ga 2 

Cedar City Mills, Lebanon, Tenn 1 

Craydon Milling: Co., Craydon, Ky 1 

Dahnke-Walker Milling: Co., Union City, Tenn. 2 

Ellenton Mills, EUenton, S. C 1 

Henderson Roller Mills, Monroe, N. C 1 

Interstate Milling: Co., Charlotte, N. C i2 

Julliett Mining Co., JuUiett, Ga. 3 

Koiner Mills, Richmond, Va 2 

King:ston Milling: Co., Kingston, Ohio 4 

Lynchburg: Milling: Co., Lynchburg-, Va. ........ 1 

Louisville Cereal Co., Louisville, Ky 1 

Mayo Milling Co., Richmond, Va 1 

Model Mill Co., Johnston City, Tenn 21 

Mountain City Mills Co., Chattanooga, Tenn . . 7 

Mountain City Milling Co., Greenville, S. C 2 

Newport Mill Co., Newport, Tenn 5 





1 

1 







1 
1 

3 

2 
4 




1 

16 

6 

1 
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Total 

Piedmont Mills, Lynchburgr, Va , 1 

Seaboard Feed & Produce Co., Henderson, N. C. 1 

Shelton Mills, Chattanoogra, Tenn. .• 2 

Statesville Flour Mills, Statesville, N. C 10 

Smith & Co., J. Allen, Knoxville, Tenn 2 

Savannah Milling: Co., Savannah, Ga 1 

Talmadgre Bros., Athens, Ga 2 

Town Creek Millingr Co., Lenoir City, Tenn 4 

Wrigrht Milling; Co., Bluefleld, W. Va 1 

CORN GRITS. 



Good 


Deficient 


1 








1 





2 


6 


4 


2 





1 





1 


1 


1 


3 



Number of time samples of corn grits were collected from the 
following towns during year 1917 : 



Aiken 1 Georgetown . 

Branchville 1 Greenville . . . 

Columbia 1 Lena 

Charleston 5 Salley 

Conway 3 Summerville 

Eastover 1 St. Matthews 

Eberhardt 1 Varnville 



CORN GRITS. 

Number of samples taken from the following manufacturers 
during 1917 : 

Total Good Deficient 

American Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind 2 2 

Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., Baltimore, Md ... 4 4 

Mountain City Mill Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 7 5 2 

Marco Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark 1 1 

Nebraska Corn Mills, Lincoln, Neb 1 1 

Pfeffer Milliner Co., Lebanon, 111 1 1 

standard Grocery Co., Charleston, S. C 1 1 

Trenton Millinsr Co., Trenton, 111 2 2 

SUMBIARY OF ANALYSES OF CORN GRITS. 

Total number official samples 11 

Total number passed 9 

Total number condemned 2 

Nnmber of Samples of Beverasre* Submitted Dnrlns Tear 1017 109 

EespectfuUy submitted, 

E. M. SIMPSON, 
Chief Chemist. 

Son. A. C. Sn/mmers, Commissioner of Agriculture^ Com/merce 
and Industries^ Colunvbia, S, C, 
Dear Sir : I have the honor to submit for your approval this, 
the Fourth Annual Eeport from the State Laboratory on seed 
and grain, for the year ending December 31, 1917. 
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This year has been the most thorough of any in the seed inspec- 
tion and testing. The inspectors sent in a great many samples 
besides the local dealers and seedmen who submitted a great 
many samples direct, the latter will be mentioned separately. 

Clover, alfalfa, vetch, rape and seed oats are the samples 
usually handled, and on the whole, the majority germinated well, 
and the dealer advised to proceed with sale. In some few cases, 
however, seed were withheld from sale in this State because of 
low germinating quality, and too great a percentage of foreign 
seed, trash or dirt. 

Johnson Grass, which gave the Department so much trouble 
last season, was not so bad this year, since the ruling of the (Com- 
missioner is so strict in cases of this kind. The present ruling 
allows two per cent, or twenty per thousand of Johnson Grass. 
This, I would suggest, is still too lenient. Samples submitted 
by local dealers and seedmen were handled as promptly and effi- 
ciently as those taken by our inspectors, and we have cooperated 
in every way possible to give them the greatest protection. This 
means a .great deal to them, for they are able under the Seed 
Ixispection Law to get protection from the shippers. 

CORN. 

I am safe in saying that the corn shipped into South Carolina 
the past year has surpassed that of any previous year in regard 
to quality. Practically no trouble has been encountered and very 
few seizures have been made. A few years ago the amount of 
damaged corn shipped into our State was enormous, but the 
Department was firm in her demand for a good grade of corn, 
and the Western shippers soon learned that to ship any other 
grade meant a loss to them, as this Department would not allow 
its sale. In many instances the local dealers ask for inspection 
and grading before they allow the shipment to be unloaded. 

The standards adopted by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in July, 1914, are used by this Department in grad- 
ing corn. 

OATS. 

The quality of oats shipped into this State for feeding pur- 
poses has been unusually good for the entire year. Nearly ifll 
samples examined have come within the standards adopted by 
the Department. It was only last year that so much trouble 
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arose over the fake, or adulterated oats which contained fifteen 
to thirty per cent, foreign seed or trash. The oat situation this 
year is indeed encouraging. 

FKED OATS. 

Number of samples taken from the following shippers during 
1917: 

Total Good Deficient 

Adams Grain & Provision Co., Richmond, Va . . 1 1 

Edwards, N. C, Ridgreway, S. C 110 

Mayo Milliner Co., Richmond, Va 2 2 

Palmetto Brokeragre Co., Greenville, S. C 1 1 

Stalnaker Bros., Greenwood, S. C 2 2 

Smith & Sons, Newberry, S. C 110 

Whitmire Mercantile Co., Whitmire, S. C 1 1 

Westminster Mercantile Co., Westminster, S. C. 1 1 

Winchester Futch, Monroe, N. C 1 1 

SUMMART OF ADTAIiTSfiS OF OATS. 

Total number of samples 11 

Total number of samples passed 6 

Total number of samples deficient 5 

Special samples of oats 6 5 1 

coRnr. 

Nimiber of samples taken from the following manufacturers 
during 1917 : 

Total Good Deficient 

Adluh Milliner Co., Columbia, S. C 2 1 1 

Coffer & Co., J. H., Norfolk, Va 1 1 

Duvall, M. W., Cheraw, S. C 1 1 

Hastingrs, Samuel, Cairo, 111 1 1 

Kerr, S. S., Nashville, Tenn 110 

Kirkland Ditributingr Co., Columbia, S. C 1 1 

New Port Mill Co., New Port, Tenn 1 1 

Overman Williamson Co., Richmond, Va 10 1 

Phifer, C. M., Sumter, S. C 1 1 

Southern States Co., Nashville, Tenn 110 

Smith, R. D., Newberry; S. C 1 1 

SUMMART OF ANALTSBS OF CORN. 

Total number of official samples 12 

Total number of samples passed 9 

Total number of samples deficient 3 

Special samples of corn 2 

SEED. 

Number of samples of seed taken from the following shippers 
during 1917: 

Total Good Deficient 

Audley Hill Co., Augusta, Ga 1 1 

Adams Grain & Provision Co., Charlotte, N. C . . 1 1 

Bluff City Grain Co., Memphis, Tenn 2 2 

Brabham Commission Co., Columbia, S. C 1 1 
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Total Good Deficient 

Bufflngrton, J. J., Baltimore, Md 

Cunningrham Commis. Co., Little Rock, Ark 

Crozier, W. H. & Co., Nashville, Tenn 

Clark Milling: Co., Augrusta, Ga 

Gillette Grain Co., Nashville, Tenn 

Howe Grain & Mercantile Co., Howe, Texas . . . 

Horton & Co., J. B., Memphis, Tenn 

Hamer Grocery Co., Union, S. C 

Jones, C. D., Nashville, Tenn 

Madra, John, Lancaster, S. C 

Pittman & Harrison, Sherman, Texas 

Stanton, H. C, Dillon, S. C 

Tennessee Grain Co., Nashville, Tenn 2 2 

Tate, W. R., Nashville, Tenn 1 1 

SUMMART OF SEED. 

Total number official samples 33 

Samples of cotton seed 1 

Samples of rye 3 

Samples of oats 24 

Samples of oats with Johnson grrass 6 

Number of samples seed submitted by farmers and merchants 55 

KespectfuUy submitted, 

R. M. SIMPSON, 
Chief Chemist. 

Hon, A, 0. Summers, Commissioner of Agriculture^ Gommierce 
and Industries^ Columhia^ S. C. 

Dear Sir : I have the honor to submit for your approval this 
the Fourth Annual Report of gasoline and kerosene for year 
ending December 31, 1917. 

The inspection of gasoline and kerosene has been pushed as 
vigorously as heretofore, and it is one of the most thoroughly 
enforced of any of the laws coming under this Department. Since 
its enactment South Carolina has been given the best grade of 
gasoline and oil offered to any State, without any extra cost, as 
was maintained by the oil men when the law was first introduced 
in the Legislature. 

The greater part of the petrolium oils shipped into South Caro- 
lina come by boat through Charleston, and with one inspector 
stationed there it is possible to test every shipment before it gets 
to the local dealers, thus giving them the greatest protection 
possible. The oil companies and local dealers have cooperated 
heartily with this Department in its effort to give the people of 
South Carolina a high grade product. 

During the past year much information has been given other 
States in framing laws for the inspection and analysis of gaso- 
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line and oil. One chemist from a distant State visited our Lab- 
oratory with a view of adopting the same methods in his labor- 
atory. We sincerely hope that the time is not far when a uniform 
standard will be adopted by all of the States. Several prominent 
oil men visited our Laboratory and commented f avor^tbly upon 
the methods and apparatus used in testing petroleum products. 

GASOMNE. 

Owing to the great demand for gasoline by the War and 
Navy Departments during the present crisis of a world's war 
it has been necessary to make some changes in the gasoline stand- 
ard. Since the enactment of this law the standard of gasoline 
has been a residue of eight per cent, at 150 degrees C, but after 
a close study of the oil situation the Department became con- 
vinced that our former standard was too hard to meet, and June 
the first, 1917, new standards were promulgated by the Commis- 
sioner, making the standard residue 16 per cent, at 150 degrees 
C, and adding a maximum dry point at 200 degrees C. In this 
case it is not necessary to make a separate distillation for South 
Carolina. However, we are still receiving a high grade of gaso- 
line — ^better than any other State — in fact, a better grade of 
gasoline than is furnished the Navy Department for use in motor 
boats and airplanes. 

The Laboratory still makes the same tests for petroleum prod- 
ucts; that is, the fractional distillation test, depending mainly 
upon this in deciding quality of gasoline. The gravity and 
Beaimie tests are still made but are of lesser importance. 

ICEIROSEXE. 

This Department has less trouble with deficient kerosene sam- 
ples than any other product we handle. A glance at the summary 
will show that out of a total of nine hundred samples tested but 
few had to be condemned, and we are sure that the manufacturers 
did not intentionally attempt to violate the law. While this is 
nearly always a good product, it is necessary that it should be 
carefully inspected as a small per cent, of gasoline would give 
a low flash point and likely cause danger to the person handling 
it. The standards on kerosene have remained the same through- 
out the year and can be easily met without hardships. 
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NAPHTHA. 



Naptha is a substitute for gasoline and contains from 16 per 
cent, to 50 per cent, kerosene and heavy oils. When naphtha 
is used the purchaser has no idea what is the quality of the prod- 
uct unless he himself has a test made. This is a product that con- 
tains an indefinite amount of kerosene and heavier oils. If a 
person desires naphtha he should learn the residue of the prod- 
uct before purchasing or else he might be given a product so low 
as to cause considerable trouble. 

SAMPLES OF GASOUNB. 

Number of samples of gasoline collected from the following 
towns during the year 1917 : 



Abbevme 19 

Aiken 29 

AUendale 16 

Anderson 33 

Bambergr 18 

BarnweU 22 

Batesburgr 28 

Beaufort 15 

Belton 12 

BennettsviUe 33 

BishopvUle 19 

Bethany 1 

Blacksburgr 6 

Blackvme 21 

Bowlingr Green 2 

Bowman 2 

BranchviUe 16 

Brunson 2 

Camden 35 

Cameron 3 

CampobeUo 1 

Carlisle 2 

Charleston 63 

Cheraw 14 

Chester 22 

Chesterfield 4 

Clinton 13 

Clio 11 

Clover 16 

Columbia 76 

Conway 13 

Cross Hill 2 

Darlington 23 

Denmark 16 

Dillon 32 

Easley 8 

Eastover 2 

Edgrefleld 13 

Ehrhardt 3 

Ellenton 6 

Elliott 10 



Elloree 3 

Enoree 2 

Estin 20 

Eutawville 2 

Fairfax 13 

Filbert 4 

Florence 31 

Fort Mill 3 

Fort Motte 1 

Fountain Inn 4 

Furman 6 

Gaffney 23 

Georgretown 9 

Gifford 1 

Gray Court 3 

Greeleyville 4 

Green Pond 3 

Greenville 41 

Greenwood 36 

Greer 5 

Hampton 5 

Harleyville 5 

Hartsville 18 

Heath Springrs 1 

Hemingrway 2 

Hodgres 1 

Holly Hill 14 

Honea Path 7 

Iva 1 

Jefferson 4 

Johnsonville 1 

Johnston 20 

Jonesville 2 

Kershaw 4 

Kingrstree 7 

Lake City 6 

Lamar 1 

Lancaster 16 

Landrum 3 

Lanes 2 

Langrley 2 
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Laurens 19 

Leesville 6 

Liena 2 

Liexinsrton 4 

Liberty 4 

Lodgre 2 

Loris 6 

LynchburfiT 1 

Idanninsr 20 

Marion 21 

Mayesville 1 

McBee 1 

McColl 5 

McCormick 7 

Mesreretts 4 

Moncks Corner 6 

Mullins 12 

Newberry 19 

New Brookland 2 

Ninety-Six 1 

North 16 

North Augusta 16 

Olar 2 

OrangrebursT 31 

Osborne 1 

Pagreland 10 

Parlers 1 

Pelion 1 

Pelzer 1 

Pendleton 3 

Pickens 5 

Piedmont 1 

Port Royal 3 

Prosperity 3 

Reevesville 2 

Ridfireland 9 

Rldgrevllle 2 

Ridfireway 1 



Ritter i 

Rock Hill 24 

Rowesville 7 

Ruby 1 

Salley 2 

Saluda 9 

Scotia ; 3 

Seneca 23 

Sharon l 

Simpsonville 1 

Smoaks 1 

SpartanburfiT 44 

Springrfleld 4 

Summerton .' 2 

Summerville 2 

Sumter 48 

Swansea 2 

St. George 10 

St. Matthews 11 

Timmonsville 2 

Trento|i 3 

Union 21 

Vance •. 1 

Varnville 9 

Wagener 19 

Walhalla 3 

Walterboro 13 

Warrenvllle 2 

Waterloo 1 

Williamston 1 

Willlston 5 

Whitmire 1 

Winnsboro 4 

Woodruff 5 

Yemassee 6 

Yonges Island 3 

York 9 



Samples of gasoline collected from the following companies 
during the year 1917 : 

Total Good Deficient 

Standard Oil Co.. New Jersey 623 612 11 

Gulf Refining Co., Jacksonville, Fla 413 409 4 

The Texas Co., Port Arthur, Texas 495 487 8 

Phoenix Refining Co., Sand Springs, Okla 12 12 

Southern States Oil Co., Aiken, S. C 16 14 2 

Charleston Oil Co., Charleston, S. C 17 17 

Anderson & Gustafson, Chicago, 111 22 15 7 

Germania Refining Co., Oil City, Pa 1 1 

Peoples Oil Co., N. Augusta, S. C 12 11 1 

Filtered Oil Co., Allendale, S. C 18 18 

Petroleum Oil Co., Anderson, S. C 6 6 

Southern States Oil Co., Barnwell, S. C 4 4 

Emery Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa 1 1 ^O 

Wm. Robinson & Sons Co., Baltimore, Md 2 2 

Peoples Oil Co., Denmark, S. C 3 3 

Southern States Oil Co., Johnston, S. C 4 4 

E. S. Redd, Wagener, S. C 1 1 

D. B. Plunkett & Son, Aiken, S. C 1 1 
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Total Good Deficient 

Union Petroleum Co., Ohicagro, 111 1 1 

Titusville Oil Works, Titusville, Pa 2 2 

Economy Oil Co., Charleston, S. C 4 3 1 

Jenkins Auto Specialty Co., Sumter, S. C 4 4 

Peoples Oil Co., McCormick, S. C 1 1 

Summer Bros. Co., NeWberry, S. C 2 2 

Union Petroleum Co., Philadelphia, Pa 1 1 

Peoples Oil Co., Florence, S. C 1 1 

Constantino Reflningr Co., Tulsa, Okla 2 2 

R. E. G. Oil Co., Florence, S. C 1 1 

Peoples Oil Co., Columbia, S. C 1 1 

Peoples Oil Co., North, S. C 1 1 

Petroleum Oil Co., Greenville, S. C 1 1 

J. F. Champion, Tulsa, Okla 1 1 

Penn American Refiningr Co., Oil City, Pa 1 1 

Empire Refiningr Co., Tulsa, Okla 2 2 

Piedmont Oil Co., Gastonia, N. C 7 2 5 

Causrhman & Kaminer, Lexington, S. C 1 1 

Yongres Island Oil Co., Yonges Island, S. C 3 3 

Roxana Petroleum Co., Tulsa, Okla 2 2 

Magrnolia Petroleum Co., Chaison, Texas 16 12 4 

Standard Oil Co., Kentucky 1 1 

Peoples Oil Co., Lake City, S. C 2 2 

Filtered Oil Co., Varnville, S. C - 5 5 

Filtered Oil Co., Estill, S. C 3 3 

Phoenix Refining: Co., Tulsa, Okla 5 5 

Producers Refiningr Co., Gainesville, Texas... 16 16 

Peoples Oil Co., Augrusta, Ga 4 4 

Union Petroleum Co., Tulsa, Okla 6 6 

Producers Refining: Co., Tulsa, Okla 2 2 

No manufacturer g:iven 7 5 2 

Number of samples mixed 34 33 1 

1,792 1,742 50 

Total number of samples collected 1,792 

Total number of samples passed 1,742 

Total number of samples deficient 50 

Total number of special samples 62 

Total number of samples of naphtha 1 

SAMPIiES OF KEROSEXE. 

Number samples of kerosene collected from the following towns 
during the year 1917 : 



Abbeville 12 

Aiken 12 

Allendale 7 

Anderson 25 

Badham 1 

Bamberg 8 

Barnwell 6 

Batesburg 11 

Beaufort 14 

Belton 6 

Bennettsville 16 

Bishopville 6 

Blacksburg: 1 

Blackville 4 



Branchville 6 

Camden 5 

Cameron 2 

Carlisle 2 

Clover 1 

Charleston 75 

Cheraw 5 

Chester 14 

Chesterfield 1 

Clinton 7 

Clio 4 

Columbia 32 

Conway 2 

Darlington 14 
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Denmark 4 

Dillon 9 

Basley 4 

Eastover 2 

Edg-efield 7 

Ellenton 1 

Elliott 5 

Estill 8 

Eutawville 2 

Fairfax 5 

Florence 16 

Fountain Inn 1 

Furman 3 

Gaflney 10 

Oeorgretown 7 

Graniteville 2 

Gray Court 1 

Greenville 32 

Greenwood 14 

Greer 5 

Halsted SidinfiT 1 

Hampton 2 

Harleyville 1 

Hartsville 6 

Heath Springrs 1 

Heminerway 1 

Holly Hill 7 

Honea Path 1 

Iva 1 

Jefferson 1 

Johnston 8 

Jonesville 1 

Johns Island 1 

Kershaw 1 

Kingrstree 1 

Lake City 3 

Lamar 1 

Lancaster 12 

Latta 2 

Laurens 12 

Lexingrton 2 

Loris 2 

Lynchburgr 1 



Liberty 1 

Manning 10 

Marion 8 

McBee 1 

McColl 1 

McCormick 5 

Moncks Corner 1 

Mullins 4 

Newberry 13 

North 4 

North Ausrusta 13 

Orangreburgr 16 

Pagreland 5 

Perry 1 

Pickens 1 

Piedmont 1 

Port Royal 1 

Ridgreland 2 

Ridgreville 2 

Rock Hill 17 

Rumph Sidingr 1 

Ruby 1 

St. Georgre 3 

St. Matthews 4 

Summerville 1 

Saluda 5 

Scotia S 

Seneca 7 

Simpsonville 1 

Spartanburg: 30 

Sumter 18 

Smoaks 1 

Union 17 

Varnville 2 

Wagrener 5 

Walhalla 1 

Walterboro 6 

Williston 2 

Winnsboro^ 4 

Woodruff 5 

Yemassee 3 

Yongres Island 1 

York 4 



Samples -of kerosene collected from the following companies 
during the year 1917 : 

Total Good Deficient 

Standard Oil Co., New Jersey 328 327 1 

Gulf Reflningr Co., Jacksonville, Fla 157 157 

The Texas Co., Port Arthur, Texas 208 207 1 

Peoples Oil Co., North Augusta, S. C 4 4 

Charleston Oil Co., Charleston, S. C 3 3 

Indian Refining Co., Lawrenceville, 111 7 7 

Petroleum Oil Co., Anderson, S. C 3 3 

Peoples Oil Co., Denmark, S. C 2 2 

Filtered Oil Co., Allendale, S. C 7 7 

Southern States Oil Co.. Wagener, S. C 3 3 

Peoples Oil Co., Lake City, S. C 1 1 

Southern States Oil Co., Aiken, S. C 4 4 

Petroleum Oil Co., Spartanburg, S. C 3 3 

Peoples Oil Co., North, S. C 3 3 
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Total Gooa Deficient 

Cudahy Reflnins Co., Chicafifo, 111 1 1 

E. S. Redd. Wasrener, S. C 110 

Producers Refiningr Co., Gainesville^ Texas 4 4 

Causrhman & Kaminer, Lexingrton, S. C 1 1 

Bennett Bros., Holly Hill, S. C 2 1 1 

Anderson & Gustaf son, Chicagro, 111 3 3 

Mixed samples 10 . 10 

No manufacturer griven 4 4 

759 756 3 

SUMMARY. 

Total number of samples collected 759 

Total number of samples passed 756 

Total number of samples condemned 3 

Total number of special samples 6 



KespectfuUy submitted, 

K. M. SIMPSON, 
Chief Chemist. 
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STATE. COUNCII.. 
^ DEFEN SI^ 

Although 1917 was a most satisfactory year, the outlook for 
the future is not at all optimistic, unless tlie farmers have and 
stick to a definite plan. In the conferences under the direction of 
the State Council of Defense, appointed by Governor Manning 
and ratified by the General Assembly, a program was developed 
at the suggestion of farmers, who have been giving very close 
study to the situation. The following are some of their recom- 
mendations and conclusions as presented by Dr. Long, chairman 
of the committee : 

There must be an increase of 20% in the acreage of com over 
the crop of last year. Special attention must be given to seed 
selection, cultivation and fertilization. Another matter given 
emphasis is the distribution of last year's crop now in the hands 
of the fanners. There is plenty of com in South Carolina to 
feed the people if the farmers will sell it. There is less corn 
being sold to the merchants than at any other time in the recent 
history of the State. There are many farmers who have for sale 
from 500 to 4,000 bushels in excess of what they need, and they 
can get from $1.90 to $2.00 per bushel. It is their duty to sell the 
corn so that the transportation facilities may be used for other 
purposes and not be required to haul into South Carolina the 
things which the people of this State may require. 

The conference further urges the increased acreage in spring 
oat crop by three acres to the plow, to be seeded at once. The 
seed is available. 

Rye should be allowed to seed, and the farmer should gather 
the crop for seed purposes next fall and to be used for rye flour. 
This is being done over the State now. 

Special attention should be given to the hogs. The conference 
recommended an increase of one hog to each plow. This would 
mean an addition of 256,000 hogs, or an increase of 26%. Pas- 
ture crops for hogs should be encouraged, and all garbage from 
cantonments and city utilized. 

We should begin to look forward to the seeding of a large 
acreage in wheat this fall. It is possible that our entire crop of 
wheat may have to be diverted to feed our army and our allies, 

9— A. c. I. 
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as they cannot use com, not having been accustomed to corn 
bread, nor have they the machinery for grinding com meal. It is 
impossible to export corn meal. 

Never in the history of the State has it been so necessary to 
pay attention to the family cow. Silos should be builf where the 
herd consists of eight or more. For a less number succulent 
feed can be produced by the use of stock beets, potatoes and tur- 
nips. One acre of sorghum will furnish all the roughage for two 
cows. 

The annual noraial production of eggs in the United States is 
three billion dozen. In 1907 it was reduced to one and one-half 
billion. 

The high prices of feed caused a'great many poultrymen to sell 
their laying hens. The average flock in the United States is 
46 hens, in South Carolina 17. It is recommended that every 
farm increase to one hundred laying hens. A bountiful supply 
of eggs can always be on hand if persons having a flock of laying 
hens will put freshly laid eggs into water glass for winter use. 
Water glass is a simple preparation which costs $1.50 per gallon, 
and one gallon will preserve forty dozen eggs. A family in this 
State has been eating this winter eggs at 25c. a dozen because they 
were kept fresh in this way. Information as to water glass will 
be furnished any one by the Extension Division of Clemson Col- 
lege. All parties who want day-old chicks should place their 
order with poultry breeders without further delay. It is going 
to be impossible for the demand to be met. 

One of the greatest crops for human food and also for livestock 
is the sweet potato. The recommendation is to plant one-half 
acre per plow, thereby increasing the crop by 60% over last year. 
There is a very serious shortage of seed stock. All farmers who 
need stock, and merchants who handle them, should place their 
orders at once. This is a most important matter. A delay may 
mean that the seed stock cannot be secured. The people will be 
acting very imprudently unless they make arrangements to take 
care of the sweet potato crop after it is produced. Fifty per 
cent, of the 1917 crop was lost this winter because our people 
depended upon the old method of using hills. Plans and specifi- 
cations can be secured from Clemson College for storage ware- 
houses, with a capacity of from 100 bushels up into the thou- 
sands, that may be constructed for a reasonable price. Many of 
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these storage warehouses were constructed last fall, and the loss 
of sweet potatoes therein did not exceed 2%. 

Too great emphasis, says the conference, cannot be placed upon 
gardens. Our gardens usually have lasted through the month, 
after that a weed patch. There is every reason why we should 
devote especial attention to winter gardens. We have the soil 
and the climate for producing fresh vegetables every month in 
the year. 
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NATIONAIi liEGISIiATION. 

The fight of South Carolina to get one of the units of the 
nitrates indutry of the Federal Government has been watched 
with keenest interest and appreciation by this Department. 
Every possible help and encouragement was given. 
Commissioner Watson made personal visits to get data and 
options upon certain mineral deposits in the State useful in the 
making of nitrates into commercial shape. 

Senator E. D. Smith secured the passage of an amendment in 
the Army Bill of 1916, providing that $20,000,000 be set aside 
for the manufacture of nitrates for agricultural purposes. Sen- 
ator Smith foresaw what has happened, and, despite powerful 
opposition, got the amendment enacted — an agricultural proposi- 
tion in an army bill, something unique in legislation. 

Senator Smith could not direct where the plants should be 
built, but he believed that Colimibia was the place for one of 
the units. In this view. Col. Watson shared most heartily. When 
the Columbia Chamber of Commerce appointed a committee in 
January of 1917 to get up the data on this proposition. Commis- 
sioner Watson gave his energy and interest to the assistance of 
the committee. He believed, and the Department yet believes, 
that the agricultural plant should have been located in Colum- 
bia, for this city has the available power, has the lime at hand, 
has the transportation facilities, and already is in the center of 
the principal section of the country that has been using nitrate 
of soda. 

The Department further has observed with interest and grati- 
fication that Senator E. D. Smith made it possible for the South 
to get a shipment of nitrate of soda from Chile. Seeing the 
great demand upon the shipping facilities. Senator Smith feared 
that there would be no bottoms to haul nitrates to this coun- 
try. He obtained the passage through the Senate, with but eight 
dissenting votes, of a bill to set aside $20,000,000 to bring the 
nitrates to this country. The bill was pigeon-holed in the House 
of Kepresentatives, but with the consent of Senator Smith, who 
was at home with an ill member of his family, Senator Tillman 
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reinstated the bill in the Senate as an amendment to another war 
measure bill, and in this form Senator Smith pushed it through 
and got the nitrates for the South. The first cargo is now on the 
way. 

Kecently Senator Smith has been appointed chairman of the 
powerful Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate and 
will see that the South gets her share of transportation relief, as 
the President has directed that the operation of the railroads 
be taken over by the government. Senator Smith has also made 
arrangements for the nitrates appropriation to be continued 
annually until the end of the war. 

Another member of the South Carolina delegation in Congress 
who has had t^^e opportunity in the last year to do much con- 
structive work for the country is Hon. A. F. Lever, Congressman 
from the Seventh Congressional District. Mr. Lever is the 
author in the House of the Farm Loan Land Bank, and as 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, drew up and pushed 
the enacting of what is known as the Hoover Food Law. This 
Act will be of the greatest percentage of assistance in the win- 
ning of the war. Mr. Lever is very close to the national admin- 
istration in other tremendous legislation that is pending. Con- 
gressman Sam J. Nicholls is a leading member of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Aflfairs, and Congressman J. F. Byrnes on the 
great Appropriations Committee. 

Other South Carolinians at the national capital who are very 
conspicuous and very useful in this hour are Surgeon General 
Eupert Blue, Admiral Samuel McGowan, who buys all the food 
supplies for army and navy, and the new collector of revenue 
for the United States when the undertaking is a gigantic task — : 
Daniel C. Koper. 

Other national legislation of interest to South Carolina in 
recent months is the inaugurating of automobile star routes 
between Columbia and Charleston, Colimibia and Florence, 
Coliunbia and Augusta. If properly started and encouraged, 
this will be a great help to transportation conditions in South 
Carolina. 

The congestion of the railway traffic in this State makes it clear 
that the highways and the waterways must be used more exten- 
sively. This Department thinks that the government should, in 
its own interests, operate a fleet of barges from Georgetown to a 
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point opposite Camp Jackson on the Congaree Kiver. Much of 
the freight of camp could be hauled and delivered in that way, 
relieving the heavy pull on the railway lines. 

AGRICUI/rURAIi FAIRS. 

The State Fair of 1917 was the greatest, from an artistic stand- 
point, that has been put together in the history of the associa- 
tion. The usual crowds were not in evidence because of the lack 
of rolling stock on the railroads. The Department, although 
saddened by the illness of Commissioner Watson, had a very 
creditable exhibit, and the display in the steel building was the 
greatest, from an educational standpoint, that had ever been col- 
lected. The people at large do not know how to jippraise a fair, 
but thinking citizens learned much from the 1917 fair. 

lilJMBER BUSINESS. 

The lumber business was spotted in 1917. In 1914 it collapsed 
entirely, but there has been a general restoration. In the spring 
of 1917 the government deluged the country with orders. But 
the material ordered was of a kind entirely different from that 
usually run by the mills in this State. Domestic building oper- 
ations have been at a standstill practically on account of labor 
shortage, transportation difficulties and government building, 
but there has been a steady increase in all parts of the State. 

There is one notable construction work in progress, and that 
is the building of the great power dam at Lang Shoals, near 
Camden. This will be the most magnificent unit in the entire 
development by the Southern Power Company. 

WATER POWER CRIPPIiED. 

There have been numerous power breaks during the last few 
months. In the great freshet of 1916 many power plants were 
knocked out entirely by high water. Since that time there have 
been few rains. The shortage of rainfall in South Carolina in 
two years is 26 inches, or nearly one-third. Consequently the 
severe freezes of December and January found the streams nearly 
dry, and the shallow water was frozen almost to the bed of the 
stream. This caused the suspension of 150 textile plants, for 
there was no fuel to operate steam auxiliary plants for a few 
days. The indications are that the streams will be quite full in 
1918. 
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TlQXTIIi£ EXPOSITION. 



One of the great achievements of 1917 was the Textile Ex- 
position held at Greenville for the week ending December 15. 
This was a wonderful show, attracting visitors from every New 
England and Southern textile State. The plucky city of Green- 
ville had spent more than $100,000 to make a success of the expo- 
sition and now has a beautiful permanent building. The expo- 
sition will be held at Boston in the spring of one year, and at 
Greenville in November of the next year. B. E. Geer is the 
president of the Southern Exposition and J. E. Sirrine was the 
architect of the really remarkable building. The exhibits of 
machinery, models, textiles, etc., was a revelation, and the prac- 
tical results will be felt in every mill management. 

GOOD ROADS. 

There was no question closer to the heart of Col. Watson than 
that of good roads. The two men who have done most for good 
roads in South Carolina are the late Dr. Jos. G. Holmes of Lau- 
rens County, who was in the Federal service for years, and Com- 
missioner Watson. In his characteristic way of doing things 
thoroughly. Commissioner Watson traveled nearly every foot of 
every roadway in South Carolina. He encouraged, criticised, 
helped and promoted with an ardor and a vigor that were typi- 
cal of his zealous services. This Department feels that, in no 
small measure, as an outcome of the efforts of Col. Watson, there 
has been created a State Department of Highways. The first 
chief engineer of that department, Capt. J. Eoy Pennell, is the 
head of a company of engineers in France with the Eainbow 
Division. The annual report of the Highway Department proves 
the success of the enterprise. There are on foot a number of 
notable undertakings that should be pushed to conclusion, by 
legislative enactment, if necessary. These contemplate the bridg- 
ing of the Santee Eiver and the building of a causeway across 
the Wateree to connect Columbia and Sumter, and thus the Pee 
Dee and the Piedmont. 

Highways must enter more intimately into the development of 
this country in both an agricultural and a military way. The 
Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Industries feels the 
keenest interest in the continued success of the Highways Depart- 
ment. « 
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A MISSIONARY TO THE SOIL. 



In a way at once humble and yet exalted, the work of Jas. L. 
Carbery in South Carolina has been of a value that can never 
be calculated. Mr. Carbery is in very truth a missionary. He 
was brought to South Carolina by Dr.'W. W. Long to engage in 
a specific work, and he has proved that there was a necessity for 
the work, and that he was the one man to do it. 

Mr. Carbery has not in any way been connected with the State 
Department, yet we consider that any resume of agricultural 
endeavor which does not give due credit to his work would be in- 
complete, especially as he has been called to another service, 
secretary of the Board of Trade of Union. 

South Carolina is the only State which has had an experienced 
gardener assigned by the government to work among the mill 
people of the State. There can be no doubt of the wonderful 
results he has accomplished. In mere dollars and cents the fig- 
ures would be astonishing, but his most notable achievements have 
been to carry to the mill workers a love for the soil, for their 
homes, for their country. 

As Mr. Carbery is leaving the work, which he created and made 
such a success, the State Department asked him for a summary 
of 1917 results. Here is his modest statement: 

"Eesidents of the mill villages were among the first to respond 
to the national call for greater production and conservation of 
food. They began at once to curtail waste and prepare a strong 
defense against the high cost of living at a critical time. 

*'While more food than ever known before was produced at 
practically all of the mills and canning was done in proportion, 
phenomenal results reaching (in some instances) beyond 
400 per cent., are now being worked into shape by Jas. L. Car- 
bery, Assistant Horticulturist of Clemson College, and in 
charge of mill work. About 26 cotton mills either carried out 
the full schedule of routine work included in the agent's plans, 
or cooperated to such an extent that this annual report will be 
very gratifying in showing increased results over 1916. 

"While the production of vegetables is the largest ever known, 
the number of cows and hogs has increased proportionately, and 
the mill oflScials have been foimd ready to assist in any way pos- 
sible, and plans are being formulated by both employees and offi- 
cials by which next year will be a record-breaker in results. The 
people are fully realizing the necessity of such defense against 
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high prices and learning the value of the small plats of land 
about their homes accordingly. 

"Eleven community canneries and 6 dryers have been installed 
and liberally used ; one mill having 22,000 quarts of vegetables 
and fruits." 

MHiU SOHOOIi DEVBIX>PMENT. 

As referred to in the Labor Division's report of this Depart- 
ment, the work of Geo. D. Brown, Jr., State Supervisor of Mill 
Schools, has been one of the notable features of progressive work. 
In response to a statement regarding his report for the year, 
Mr. Brown writes the Department : 

"Col. Watson was my right-hand man in the work among the 
mill schools of South Carolina. His untimely death will be felt 
most heavily among the mill people of the State." 

Mr. Brown submits without comment, and indeed the figures 
speak strongly for themselves, the following summary of his 
work : 

The activities of the Mill School Supervisor are briefly thus: 

1916-17. 

Number of schools and mill districts visited 166 

Number of schools and visits made 267 

Number of miles traveled by automobile 6,196 

Number of miles traveled on train 5,072 

Number of miles traveled on trolley 667 

Total number miles traveled 11,935 

Number night schools organized by workers 79 

Number pupils enrolled .5,086 

Number libraries established and enlarged 31 

Value of books added $10.82 

Number additional teachers employed 22 

The work of 1914-15 and 16-17, from a standpoint of new 
buildings erected, special tax voted and schools accepting com- 
pulsory school law, have overlapped or dovetailed. The follow- 
ing represents work for two years : 

Number of special taxes voted 73 

Income from special tax, estimated •. . .$275,000 

Number of new buildings erected and remodeled 28 

Value of buildings erected and remodeled $251,400 

Number of mills accepting compulsory school attendance 

law 32 
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Much of the improvement in mill schools and school conditions 
is due to the wish of the mill managers, of course, but it is 
through the agency of Mr. Brown, in many cases, that coopera- 
tion has been effected. 

SEED SSIiECnON. 

A greater obstacle to the farmer than unfavorable weather is 
poor seed because it necessitates replanting and more labor, and 
even then there is no certainty of a good crop. The problem of 
seed for 1918 is unusually difficult because of the greater demand 
made by the government. Farmers who have good seed corn of 
the 1916 or 1917 crop are in a position to share their good for- 
tune with those who have none. The agencies in this State will 
be coordinated so that tested seed may be had at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. 

IMMIGRATION. 

A Washington dispatch to The New York Sun says : "Three 
million persons among the foreign population of the United 
States are prepared to emigrate as soon as world peace is declared. 
While this figure appears enormous, it is based on a careful sur- 
vey by a government expert and the threatened crisis in labor 
supply that must result is being carefully considered by Adminis- 
tration officers. 

"The' total includes workers only, and not all but most all are 
heads of families. No account is taken of the number of women 
and children they will carry to Europe and Asia Minor with 
them., 

"The mining industry and the steel and kindred industries will 
be the hardest hit by the emigration." This is a question upon 
which the Department will not comment, for obvious reasons, 
but the people of this State must think beyond the term of this 
war. If labor emigrates from the North, it will be another foray 
upon the South. 

GOOD FRUrr YEAR. 

The Department is unable to quote any statistics on the water- 
melon and fruit crops, but the summer of 1917 was a very favor- 
able season. The shipment of watermelons may have been inter- 
fered with in part by railway conditions, but the crop was a 
success and the local demand was heavy. 
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The fruit crop was the best for several years and the house- 
wives of the State added tens of thousands of dollars to the food 
values of the State by preserving hundreds of thousands of cans 
of fruit and vegetables. 

The garden campaign in the spring received every cooperation 
possible from the late Commissioner. He was then a stricken 
man and unable to go before the people, but he felt the great need 
of an abundant food supply and was represented by Chief In- 
spector Sloan in several important meetings. The necessity 
which existed in 1917 for an abundant food supply is even more 
pressing for 1918, and the Department is eager to cooperate with 
the people of the State in every way possible, and urges the plant- 
ing of food crops. 

SAVINGS BANKS. 

The Department wishes to commend the mill managers of the 
State for the number of new banks started in South Carolina 
mill towns. There is one at the Kepublic Mills, Great Falls, 
that is a financial basis to a wide area of country. Another is 
at Pacolet. This latter is owned and managed by the mill em- 
ployes, and is doing a flourishing business. It is operated upon a 
plan that might well be emulated in many other communities. 
This mill, in addition to the customary raises in wages, has 
adopted a plan of paying bonuses to all operatives who are punc- 
tual and regular. These bonuses are deposited on interest in the 
bank. The operatives are slow to draw the money out and thus 
is started a taste for thrift and saving. 

The Department urges the mill managers of the State to take 
up the thrift stamp idea of the government, and encourage the 
working people to adopt this plan for saving money that might 
be squandered for foolishness. The thrift stamp has stable value 
and pays a good rate of interest. France was saved by her peas- 
ants' investing in bonds. America may yet be saved by the thrift 
of her working people. 



CHARLESTON RESffiENT INSPECTOR'S REPORT. 

Charleston, S. C, December 20, 1917. 
Hon, A. C. Summers^ Commissioner^ Oohimhia^ S. C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your request, I herewith sub- 
mit a brief report of the work done by me in Charleston and the 
adjoining counties on the coast of South Carolina for the year 
ending December 81, 1917. 
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On May 1st, 1914, in order to facilitate the business of the oil 
companies, wholesalers, distributors and brokers, the late Col. 
E. J. Watson decided to open a Branch Inspection office at Char- 
leston, S. C, and he detailed the writer as Resident Inspector, 
charging me with the enforcement of the Pure Food and Drug 
Act, Condimental Feed and Tonic Act, Seed Inspection Act, 
Weights and Measures Act, Oil and Gasoline Act, and the Com- 
mercial Feed Stuffs Act. 

The Branch Inspection office has been a great help to the oil 
companies. The Standard Oil Co. of N. J. and The Texas Co. 
of Texas use Charleston as a distributing point for all their sta- 
tions in South Carolina. Approximately twenty-two million gal- 
lons of oil and gasoline were inspected in Charleston during the 
past year. Under the present arrangement when a cargo of oil 
and gasoline arrives the writer meets the ship and samples are 
taken from each container and rushed to Columbia, the labora- 
tory reports the sample back before the ship has had time to dis- 
charge its cargo. Should the oil or gasoline fall below the re- 
quirements of South Carolina, then the oil companies are in a 
position to reload and return the product to their refineries. 

Charleston is the largest wholesale, distributing and manufac- 
turing point of feed stuffs in South Carolina; therefore, it is 
very essential that the department maintain a Branch Inspection 
office, in order that they may keep in direct touch with the local 
situation. Before this office was created the department expe- 
rienced a great deal of trouble with rice feeds shipped from 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas to Charleston to be distributed 
throughout the State. During the year of 1914 the department 
condemned five hundred and fifteen (515) tons of rice meal, rice 
polish and rice bran. The manufacturers in the Southwest soon 
found out that South Carolina would not stand for an inferior 
product and the rice feed situation has improved rapidly, and 
was apparently moving along smoothly until the present season. 
Due to the high cost of material used in manufacturing rice 
feeds some of the manufacturers have gone back to their old 
tricks of adulterating with rice hulls and chaff. Rice feeds with 
an excessive amount of rice hulls or chaff are very dangerous as 
feeds. At the present time there are one hundred and twenty- 
five (125) tons of rice feeds imder restraining orders in the city 
of Charleston. 
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The following firms manufacture feed stuffs in Charleston: 
Molony & Carter Co., Mixco Feed Co., The Sea Island Oil Co., 
The Southern Cotton Oil Co., I. M. Pearlstine & Sons, E. F. A. 
Weiters, The W. E. Pritchard Co., The C. L. Schmancke Grain 
Co., H. T. Foster, H. Viohl, The Blohme Milling Co. Approxi- 
mately 3,900 tons of feed were manufactured in Charleston dur- 
ing the past year. 

There has been a marked improvement in the agricultural 
seeds shipped into Charleston and vicinity during the past year. 
The department notified the dealers to have seeds inspected 
before acceptance, as this was the only protection they had 
against the shipper. There is no Federal protection against 
interstate traflSc in adulterated seeds and seeds of little germinat- 
ing power. Several carloads of seed oats were inspected and 
found to contain Johnson grass seed, restraining orders were is- 
sued against same, and were released only for shipment beyond 
the borders of the State upon copy of bill of lading for 
such shipment being filed with the department. A shipment of 
fifty thousand (50,000) bushels of seed oats arrived in Charles- 
ton from Chile, South America. These oats were inspected and 
were withheld from sale until the laboratory could test them. 
The laboratory report showed the oats to be damaged, very lit- 
tle germinating power, and could not be sold for seed. These oats 
were finally disposed of in Georgia. 

In connection with my work in Charleston I have found time 
to work the following counties : Jasper, Beaufort, Colleton, 
Hampton, Bamberg, Orangeburg and Florence. 
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For each of several years past the Department has had a report 
on "Injurious Insect Pests of Cereal and Forage Crops of South 
Carolina." This has been prepared by Philip Luginbill, of the 
United States Bureau of Entomology, in charge of the field 
station at Columbia. Dr. Luginbill this year confines his report 
on an insect pest, heliothis armiger, that attacks vetch. Dr. 
Luginbill writes that a discussion of this pest should be of 
greater value to the farmer than a few notes on a variety of in- 
sects. 

This paper deals with an insect that is by no means an uncom- 
mon one. It is known under a number of different names, such 
as boll worm, ear worm, tomato worm, etc. It is known to Ento- 
mologists as ChloHdea obsoleta Fob. It is only in recent years 
that it has become a pest of vetch, possibly for the reason that 
more vetch is now being grown than ever before. On account of 
its recent injuries to this crop it has been given the name of 
"vetch worm" in many localities. 

In the following paper a brief account of the life history of the 
species will be given together with control measures so that the 
farmer may get acquainted with this insect, as well as to know 
what to do in case his crop of vetch is again threatened with 
another invasion of caterpillars of this species. 

Following is the paper : 

INTRODUCTTION. 

The purpose of this paper is to treat of this insect as an enemy 
of vetch on account of its recent destructiveness to this crop. The 
caterpillars of this insect are known under a number of different 
names which are more or less descriptive of the injury done to 
plants by them. Some of the commonest of these names are 
"com ear-worm," (Plat V, Fig. 1) "boll worm" (Plate IV, Fig. 
1), "tobacco bud-worm" and "tomato fruit worm" (Plate II, Fig. 
2) . It is a serious pest to all of these crops, often doing great dam- 
age. The caterpillars are also wrongly called army worms from the 
fact that they sometimes feed on vegetation in colonies and when 
such crops are cut will move to neighboring fields in numbers 
Such a habit has been observed when feeding on vetch. This crop 
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has in recent years been found to be severely damaged by these 
worms, the caterpillars not only devouring the leaflets but boring 
into the pods and eating the seed. 

Vetch has become an important crop in the South, both from 
the standpoint of a soil upbuilder and as a valuable hay crop. 
These caterpillars so far have been the worst enemies of this 
valuable crop. 

NATURE OF DAMAGE. 

Although damage is done by the caterpillars eating the leaflets 
of the plants, by far the greatest damage is done to the pods. 
The caterpillars bore into them and eat the seed in formation. 

When vetch is grown for a hay crop the injury is on the whole 
not great as it is usually cut before the worms attain a sufficient 
size to do much harm. However, when a crop or part of the crop 
is intended for seed it is here that the most and greatest damage 
is done, for by the time the seed pods are being well formed and 
ripening the caterpillars are full grown and the damage done is 
then enormous. During a heavy infestation the damage is so 
great as to render the crop practically worthless for seed. 

Pods which have been robbed of their seeds by the caterpillars 
frequently show no other evidences of injury without than small 
holes in their sides made by the caterpillars upon their entrance ; 
sometimes, however, the sides of the pods are also much damaged ; 
in fact, half eaten away. 

WHES A SERIOUS INFESTATION OF THE VETCH WORM MAY BE 
BE EXPECTTED. 

A serious outbreak of caterpillars of this species in vetch may 
be expected during seasons of cool and moist weather. This sort 
of weather is favorable for a good luxurious growth of the crop 
as well as very favorable for the development of the insect. Cold 
weather such as experienced the past winter (1916-17) has no 
apparent effect on the wintering stage of this species. Since the 
winter is passed in the pupal stage down in the ground it is out 
of reach of any freezes such as may occur in this latitude. 

FOOD pijAnts ormsR than vettoh. 

Besides feeding on vetch, corn, cotton, tobacco, tomatoes, the 
caterpillars have a variety of food plants upon which they may 
feed. Some of the most important ones are beans, pumpkins, 
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peanuts, squash, pea, cowpea, pepper, okra, jimson weed, aspar- 
agus, ground cherry, hemp, sunflower and peach. 

The caterpillars have also a cannabalistic habit similar to the 
fall army worms. This is especially noticeable when a number 
of these worms are confined together closely. In such cases there 
is usually a battle to death, the victor devouring the vanquished. 
They also feed on other soft-bodied insects. 

I^IFE HISTORY OF THE VETCH WORM. 

This insect belongs to the class of insects which pass through 
four distinct stages of development. These are first the egg, 
second the caterpillar or larval stage, third the pupal or resting 
stage, and fourth, the adult parent, or better known as moth in 
this species. It is only in the caterpillar or larval stage that this 
insect is destructive to plants. 

THE EGG STAGE. (Plate II, flgr. 1.) 

Eggs of this insect are round at one end and somewhat flattened 
on the other, resembling a short thimble in outline. They are 
crossed up and down with grooves which come together at the 
top. When they are attached to objects they are removed only 
with difficulty as a glue-like substance holds them in place. 

In cages eggs are placed by the females all over the surface of 
the ground on the leaves of the plants and on the sides of the 
glass cylinders which keep them captive. In vetch fields they are 
presumably placed on the leaves of the plants. They hatch in 
from 4 to 8 days, the length depending upon the prevailing tem- 
perature. One female is capable of laying over 400 eggs during 
her period of egg-laying. The majority of the eggs are fertile. 

THE OATERPII/IiAR OR LARVAIj STAGE. (Plate I, flgr. 1.) 

Young caterpillars when just hatched have pale yellowish- 
white bodies and pitchy black heads. All over the bodies and 
arranged transversely across the segments or parts of bodies are 
found wart-like humps which are of a dark color and each one of 
which bears a hair. These humps are known as tubercles and 
give the caterpillar a spotted appearance, even when young, but 
much more so when almost grown. As the caterpillar grows the 
outer layer of the skin is shed periodically, usually every 3 or 4 
days. This process is known as moulting. These caterpillars 
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Plate 2, Fig. 1 — Eggs of the So-called Vetch Worm. Enlarged. (Quaintance and 

Brues.) 
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Plate 2, Fig. 2 — Injury to Tomato by the So-called Vetch Worm. On account of this 
damage to tomatoes wherever grown these caterpillars are known as Tomato 
Fruit Worms. (Quaintance and Brues.) 
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moult five times, after which they are grown and measure about 
one and one-half inches in length. After every moult the caterpil- 
lar takes on a new color pattern which is often quite different from 
the preceding one. Mature or full grown larvae vary greatly in 
color, in fact, if worms were taken showing extremes in color the 
average layman would not take them to belong to the same species. 
The color varies from a uniform pale green to a very dark 
brown — almost black. Between these extremes are to be found 
all gradations, some with beautiful stripes or bands of yellow on 
the sides and almost black or olive on the back. 

Caterpillars when feeding on vetch in fields show a somewhat 
darker color pattern than when feeding on com or in cotton 
bolls. The exact reason for this is not definitely known. There 
are two common forms to be found in vetch fields. The rest 
might be called modifications of either one. One form has a dark 
amber head with dark brown patches and a body that is almost 
black on the back. Over the middle of the body are seen pale 
whitish lines running lengthwise to it. Along the sides are light- 
colored bands, one on either side. These are usually yellowish. 
The underside of the body is a yellowish white. The feet are 
dark. The other form has a head of the same color as in the 
preceding case but the body shows a marked difference in color 
pattern. The back is an olive gray with two narrow black lines 
close together and running lengthwise over the middle of the 
body. Along the sides on either side is first a black band and 
directly below a light one, having the same color as in preceding 
form. The underside of the body and the feet show the same color 
as in preceding form. 

The skin of this caterpillar is finely granulated and somewhat 
greasy in appearance. That of the fall army and true army 
worm is smooth and shiny. This difference aids one greatly in 
differentiating this species from the two other mentioned. 

The length of life of the caterpillar depends somewhat upon 
the temperature of the period during which it lives. During 
spring months when temperatures are not so high the length of 
this stage varies from 22 to 28 days with an average of about 
24 days. 

The greatest damage is done when the caterpillars are about 
grown or during the last few days of their larval stages, as the 
amount required to satisfy the hungry mouths is then greater than 
at any other time of their life. 

10— A. C. I. 
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PUPAIi OB BJEISTING STA6B. (Plate III, fig. 1.) 

When the caterpillars are full grown they burrow down into 

the ground to a depth of from 1 to 6 inches, the depth depending 

upon the texture of the ground, and construct cells in which to 

change over into the next stage. This stage is known as the pupal 

. or resting stage. 

Coming from eggs that are deposited at short intervals the 
caterpillars reach maturity at about the same time, and con- 
sequently, are ready to undergo the transformation stage together. 
This accounts for the fact that caterpillars seen in countless num- 
bers only the evening before may by next morning have disap- 
peared entirely, causing such great astonishment to the farmer. 

The pupa (Plate III) is plump, leathery and about three- 
fourths of an inch in length. It is a shiny, reddish brown color. 
It remains in the cell during its entire time, at end of which it 
gives forth the parent or moth which makes its exit through the 
tunnel made by the larva upon entering the ground. The time 
spent in this stage varies from 8 to 14 days, but generally not more 
than 11 days are required to pass through this stage. 

THE ADUIiT OR PARENT; THE MOTH. (Plate III, fig. 2.) 

The parent of this caterpillar is a moth or a miller (Plate 111,2) 
about three-fourths of an inch in length. In color these moths 
vary very greatly. Some are a dull olive green, while others are 
yellowish, bordered with dark bands on both front and hind wings. 
The last form seems to be the most common. These millers are 
swift in their flight, and when once on wing, are difficult to cap- 
ture without a net. They may be found resting on the under- 
side of the leaves of plants in fields and very often in the buds 
of com. Moths live about a week or ten days in confinement. 
During this time they mate and the females deposit their quota 
of eggs for the next generation. 

NUMBER OF GENERATIONS. 

The number of generations of this insect depends upon the 
latitude. In the Northern districts there are perhaps three, in 
the South probably six. However, the planter in the South has 
to deal with only one generation as a vetch pest and that is the 
first one for the year. 
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Plate 3, Fig. 1 — Showing the insect in its pupal stage in burrow in ground. When 
the moth emerges from the pupa it follows the tunnel up to the surface of 
ground. (Quaintance and Brues.) 
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VETCH WORM CONFUSED WITH FALL ARMY WORM. 

The caterpillars of this species are sometimes confased with 
the fall army worm, or what is more commonly known as the 
"grass worm." Such a confusion has occurred in a number of 
instances during the past few years. During the past season re- 
ports were circulated over the State of South Carolina to the 
effect that the fall army worm had arrived in this State earlier 
than usual and was doing serious damage to vetch. These reports 
were all erroneous, as after every investigation it was found that 
the species in question was no other than the vetch worm. 

The life history of the two species differ very greatly. The fall 
army worm does not winter in the State of South Carolina nor 
even in southern Georgia and northern Florida. The insect 
breeds up every year from migrant moths coming to us from 
more southerly regions. In the latitude of Columbia, according 
to observations carried on extending over a period of five years, 
the migrant moths producing the first generation of worms arrive 
about July 1, which, as will be seen, is after the vetch crop has 
been harvested. This fact alone is suflScient evidence that the fall 
army worm is not responsible for injuries to the vetch crop. 

The vetch worm winters in this latitude as has been mentioned 
elsewhere. It is always with us as a boll worm, ear worm, vetch 
worm pest, etc. 

There is also quite a difference in the color pattern of the two 
species. A color drawing of a caterpillar of either species is 
shown on Plate I. By comparing these drawings the difference 
in the color pattern is readily seen. An important point to re- 
member is the coloration of the heads of the caterpillars. In 
the fall army worm there is a distinct inverted Y on the face, 
which is white in color. This stands out very prominently against 
the dark brown background o5E the mottled head. This inverted 
Y is missing entirely in case of the vetch worm. The three whitish 
lines over the body also are very conspicuous in the fall army 
worm, as are the black spots or tubercles. The body on the whole 
is more of a uniform dark color, as will be seen by referring to 
drawing. In the vetch worm the white lines are missing and the 
color of the back is lighter, broken up generally with light lines 
or stripes. A more thorough description of the caterpillar of 
this species is given elsewhere in this paper. 
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NATURAIi ENEMIES. 



There are a number of natural enemies which prey upon this 
insect, especially in the caterpillar stage. Only the most im- 
portant of these will be mentioned here. This is a two-winged fly 
resembling very much the common house fly in appearance. The 
females of this fly deposits eggs on the backs of the caterpillars, 
usually directly back of the head. A number of eggs are some- 
times deposited on the back of one caterpillar. These eggs are 
whitish in appearance, slightly larger than a pin head, and can 
be seen with the unaided eye quite readily. They hatch in a few 
days into maggot-like larvae which enter the bodies pf the cater- 
pillars and feed upon their contents. Caterpillars attacked in 
this way will die. 

It is unfortunate that flies do not attack the caterpillars until 
they are almost grown or after most of their damage to vetch 
will have been done, yet their good work must certainly not be 
overlooked, for by killing of caterpillars of the generation feed- 
ing on vetch the number that will follow the next one will be 
reduced and the damage that will be done to other crops by these 
worms will be decreased. 

The flies are also somewhat hampered in their* work of para- 
siteism, by the fact that the worms are often well concealed among 
the dense growth of vetch which sometimes covers the ground like 
a green carpet. However, just as soon as the worms expose them- 
selves and begin to feed upon the topmost leaves and upper pods 
which they do when about grown, the good work of the fly be- 
comes much more in evidence. 

controij measures. 

TJse of Arsenical Poisons — On account of the fact that vetch is 
about grown, if not entirely grown, when the caterpillars begin 
their destructiveness it is generally not advisable to use an arsen- 
ical spray for reasons that are very apparent. It would not only 
be a difficult matter to apply such a spray so that it would reach 
the lower parts of the plants but by going through the dense 
growth of the crop with a sprayer much damage might result 
from plants being broken off, bent over or mashed down. In case 
the stand of vetch is sparse and of a low growth it may be ad- 
visable to use a spray to an advantage. In such cases 2 pounds of 
lead arsenate (powder form) in about 50 gallons of water is 
about the right strength to use. Paris Green may be used instead 
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Plate 4, Fig. 1 — Injury to Cotton Boll by the So-called Vetch Worm. On account of 
this injury, which some years is very serious, to cotton bolls it has also been 
given the well-deserved name of Cotton Boll-Worm. (Quaintance and Brues.) 
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Plate 5, Fig. 1 — The So-called Vetch Worm injuring Indian Corn. The injury to 
corn is often very great. It is on account of this fact that the caterpillars are 
also known as Corn Ear-Worms. (Quaintance and Brues.) 
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of lead arsenate, and in such caises, 1 pound in 50 gallons of water 
is sufficient. A few pounds of lime should be added in the latter 
case to prevent burning of plants. These solutions are best ap- 
plied with a knapsack sprayer. There are a number of different 
types of these sprayers on the market, any of which, with proper 
handling, will do the work. 

Use of Bait Method — If bran is obtainable a mixture of this 
and lead arsenate or Paris Green together with some molasses and 
some chopped lemons may be used with good success. Such a 
bait is made as follows : 

Wheat bran 60 lbs. 

Lead arsenate (powder) 2 lbs. 

Molasses (low grade) 2 gals. 

Lemons (finely chopped) 6 

Mix first bran and insecticide, dry, next add molasses and 
lemons, then mix the whole thoroughly. Mixture is to be sown 
broadcast over the field. 

Gutting Vetch if HeavUy Infested — ^As has been mentioned 
previously, vetch intended for a hay crop escapes the greatest 
injury, as it is usually cut before the worms are large enough to 
do much harm. The part intended for seed on account of having 
to let it stand for a considerable longer time so that the seed may 
ripen is subject to more serious injury. This should be carefully 
examined by the farmer from time to time, and if worms are 
found in large numbers, it should be cut for hay at once. The 
quality of the hay wili not be as good as if it had been cut earlier, 
but it will be worth more as such than the seed that would be 
made from it. 

Precautionary MeoiHures — Before cutting the vetch in a seriously 
infested field a deep furrow should first be plowed around it 
to safeguard crops growing in surrounding fields. Caterpillars 
leave a field that is being cut, spreading in all directions, and if 
nothing is done to check them, will pass on to other fields and 
destroy crops growing therein. It has been observed that cotton 
and corn growing next to vetch fields were completely overrun 
by these caterpillars after leaving a vetch patch. If a clean cut 
furrow is first made around the vetch field before cutting is made 
the caterpillars upon leaving the vetch will be trapped therein 
and can then be ea^2ly killed by dragging a heavy log through it. 
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